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Chronicle 


_ Home News.—The end of the current session of 
Congress revealed a profound change in American po- 


litical conditions. The principal factor in the new situa- 
tion is the relation of the President to 
his party. Apparently, he had lost his 
earlier control, based on his popularity 
with the people. A series of unfavorable primary votes, 
however, emboldened members of his party to withstand 
him. The principal example of this opposition occurred 
at the end of the session when, after futile wrangling over 
the farm situation and a rejection of a modified form of 
the Haugen Bill, the President openly urged the Fess 
farms credit proposal, only to have it defeated in the 
Senate by a vote in which twenty-one Republicans joined 
with thirty-two Democrats to overturn it. The net re- 
sult of the farm agitation was the passing of a bill raising 
a small appropriation for the purpose of gathering data 
about the market here and abroad. The President’s un- 
fortunate intervention, through Secretary Mellon, in the 
unsavory Pennsylvania primary did not help him. All this 
is complicated by uncertainty about the actual situation 
of the farmers. Advices from the West reaching this 
Review state that the farmers do not need relief, except 
those who have failed through indifferent attention or 
faulty banking methods. In a word, the agitation is stated 
to be merely a “ political” one, that is, an artificial issue 
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omic conditions as to the tariff, which, it is claimed, un- 
duly favors Eastern interests and leaves the West without 
the benefits accruing from it. In other words, the revolt 
is dictated not by need of relief but by desire to partici- 
pate in the inflated prosperity of the East. 

The Senate’s investigation into primary expenditures 
went far afield. While not losing sight of the Pennsyl- 
vania situation, it went into the whole question of ex- 
penses of the “drys,” as noted in these 
columns last week. Later, the “ wets” 
were investigated and showed that they 
had spent $800,000 in a period in which the Anti-Saloon 
League had spent $7,000,000. Other primaries, however, 
occupied the attention of the committee. Accusations 
were made that the Administration had poured money 
into North Dakota in an effort to defeat the radical 
Senator Nye. Illinois, likewise, was investigated, since 
a local inquiry had shown glaring frauds in the balloting. 


Investigations 


Austria.—A meeting arranged by two Catholic organi- 
zations, the Austrian Leogesellschaft and the German 
Gorresgesellschaft, recently took place at Vienna. Speeches 
by prominent Catholics of Austria, Ger- 
many and the East were delivered on the 
subject of reunion between the Catholic 
Church and the schismatic Eastern Church. Our cor- 
respondent quotes at length from an article by Dr. J. 
Leo Seifert, which appeared in the Tagblatt and outlines 
the general situation. The main difficulty, Dr. Seifert 
wrote, had been that the Oriental Churches were made to 
serve nationalistic purposes, to which Rome could not 
accede, but with the formation of the new State that dif- 
ficulty seemed to have passed. Such, however, was not 
the case. Shortly after the War, the Czchoslovakian Na- 
tional Church was founded and linked up with the Serbian 
Orthodox Church, and so ran parallel with the political as- 
sociation of the Little Entente. A similar but less im- 
portant movement might be noticed in Croatia. At the 
same time the Church itself was splitting up into various 
national Churches—the Ukrainian, the Polish, the Alban- 
ian, the Rumanian, etc. Thus once more the Churches 
are to serve nationalistic ideals in the new States. The 
political nature of these new Churches brought on religious 
deterioration. Among other things the celibacy of the 
clergy was opposed as less favorable to nationalistic am- 
bitions. The old Eastern Churches were falling into 
decay. The Bolshevist “ Living Church” could no longer 
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be reckoned among Christian Churches at all. The diffi- 
culty consequently was that in matters of reunion no one 
could speak authoritatively for the Oriental Churches. The 
only possible method therefore left today was that of 
spreading the truth among individuals, since corporate 
action has become impossible. Attention was further called 
to the inadvisability of sending Polish missionaries to 
Russia, since nationalistic prejudice would render their 
labor void. The convention stressed above all things the 
need of spreading the knowledge of the Catholic Church 
throughout the Orient by instructive literature and per- 
sonal education. 


Canada.—Following a series of bitter debates over 
scandals in the Customs Department Mr. Mackenzie King 
resigned from the premiership after the Governor Gen- 
eral, Lord Byng, had refused Mr. King’s 
request for a dissolution of Parliament 
and an appeal to the country. Arthur 
Meighen, leader of the Conservatives and Mr. King’s 
predecessor in the premiership, resumed that office. For 
several months past the Liberals, the minority party, un- 
der Mr. King’s leadership had led a precarious existence, 
lyit managed to remain in power through support given 
by the Progressives. These, however, in view of the 
investigations of the Customs Department scandals, be- 
came dissatisfied and threw their votes against the Gov- 
ernment thus making its position impossible. Among 
other charges against the Liberal Government, Mr. 
Boivin, the Minister of Customs, was accused of being 
party to the release, without excise tax for beverage 
purposes, of 80,000 gallons of denatured alcohol, most 
of which came to the United States. The Conservative 
Government had not been many hours in power when the 
Liberals sent up the cry: “ Resign!” because the House 
had just defeated a Conservative motion that a Liberal 
sub-amendment was out of order. This constituted a 
technical Conservative defeat, but as the vote was not a 
vote of confidence no attention was paid to the shouts of 
the Liberals. The Liberal sub-amendment itself, that 
the censure of ‘the Government of Mackenzie King be 
eliminated from the report of the commission which in- 
vestigated the Customs Service scandals, was defeated by 
the House, while the Conservative amendment that the 
censure be included, was passed. In both instances the 
Progressive votes were split evenly. On a subsequent 
measure the Government was defeated by a single vote, 
fourteen Conservatives lining up with the Opposition. 


Premier 
King’s 
Resignation 


France.—In its first meeting with the Chamber, 
June 30, Premier Briand’s tenth Government was allowed 
a delay of eight days in which to formulate its plans. 

Finance Minister Caillaux believed that 
Begins within that time he would have a report 
Woek from the experts’ committee, and be able 
to present his measures looking to the stabilization of the 
franc and redressment of the whole financial situation 
Concerted opposition was shown against any and all ne- 
gotiations between the Bank of France and British or 
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American banks for further borrowings. This action, 
which precipitated an immediate decline of the franc to 
35.52 to the dollar, also involved abandonment of the 
rumored financial mission of M. Bokanowski to the 
United States, and of any direct attempt to reopen dis- 
cussion of the debt settlement. Several days previously, 
the new Finance Minister displaced M. Robineau, Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of France, appointing M. Moreau in 
his stead. Robineau had been firm in his reluctance to 
raise the legal limit of note issues and was believed to be 
opposed to M. Caillaux’s plan of arranging even a small 
measure of temporary inflation of the currency. 


Great Britain—The Debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the proposals of the Government to reorganize 
the coal industry and especially to substitute the eight- 
hour working day for the present seven- 


The 
Mining hour day was’ marked by undignified 
Pretiom scenes of disorder. Finally the bill es- 


tablishing the eight-hour day was passed by a vote of 
355 to 163. This move is regarded as only a temporary 
makeshift, leaving untouched the basic points of differ- 
ence. Still it is conceded by many to be a step towards 
a final solution. The attitude of the mine-leaders, not- 
ably of A. J. Cook, Secretary of the miners, was uni- 
formly hostile. The extremist leader, however, sprang 
a surprise by proposing during the course of the debate 
that the Government should drop its eight-hour day and 
that the miners should resume work and open the mines 
on the pre-strike basis, with the financial assistance of 
the Government provided the settlement of the wage dis- 
pute was taken up immediately. This surprising offer 
was disregarded and the Government went forward to the 
passage of the bill. The Miners’ Federation executive 
committee met at the time of the vote and expressed its 
unbending opposition both to the reorganization of the 
mining industry and to the eight-hour bill. However, the 
committee rejected the proposal to withdraw the half- 
time men who were guarding the mines. Mr. Cook’s 
attitude of violence met with scanty approval from some 
of the more moderate mine leaders. The attempts made 
by mine owners to come to an agreement with the miners 
had not been entirely abandoned but no success attended 
their efforts. One of the results of the protracted 
disagreement was a great increase in coal import into the 
British Isles.—Disorder was rampant in the House during 
the discussion of the trade relations between Great 
Britain and the Soviet Government. Very violent at- 
tacks were launched against the Soviet and the breaking 
off of relations was strenuously urged. The Govern- 
ment considered a breach of relations inexpedient. 

Hungary.—Presented by Premier Bethlen with a 
check for $100,000 for his two years work in reorganiz- 
ing the finances of Hungary, Jeremiah Smith, Boston 
economist and League of Nations Finan- 


American 2 Be. 

Economist’s cial Commissioner for Hungary, handed 

RenaRecuce back the check with the remark: “ Give 
Mr. 


it to charity, your poor need it more than I do.” 
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Smith, though by no means wealthy, not only refused to 
accept a salary but declined reimbursement for his living 
expenses incurred during his two years’ stay in Budapest. 
To the Premier’s suggestion that the Government wished 
to honor him with a high decoration, Mr. Smith replied 
that all the return he wished was the gratitude and 
friendship of the Hungarian people. 


Ireland.—The split in the Republican organization 
is gradually growing wider. Miss McSwiney and those 
who hold tenaciously to the original policy are expressing 
public condemnation of Mr. De Valera 
and those who assisted him in the for- 
mation of the new party, Fianna Fail. 
At a recent meeting in Dublin, presided over by Count 
Plunkett and addressed by Miss McSwiney, Art O’Con- 
nor, J. J. O’Kelly and other prominent Republicans, reso- 
lutions were passed against Mr. De Valera’s conditional 
proposal to enter the Dail and open criticisms were made 
of his policy. Previous to this assembly, the leaders of 
the old party had called upon Mr. De Valera and the 
other deputies to resign their seats in the Republican 
Dail. Meanwhile, Mr. De Valera is carrying on an active 
campaign throughout the country in his effort to get rid 
of the oath. His organization is establishing branches 
in various centers and, in general, seems to be gaining 
the support of the rank and file Republicans. Miss 
McSwiney’s party is showing less political activity. An 
Phoblacht, the official Republican organ, though its con- 
trol has been secured by Miss McSwiney, is preserving 
a neutral policy between the two sections. There exists 
a great deal of confusion as to who is to be recognized 
as President of the Republic. Mr. De Valera resigned 
the office but his resignation does not seem to have been 
formally accepted; in some quarters he is still addressed 
as President, though he does not acknowledge the title. 
Miss McSwiney, who is President of the Council, was 
also reported to be President of the Republic subsequent 
to the official dispatch naming Mr. Art.O’Connor as 
President. Nevertheless, at the Dublin meeting, Mr. 
O’Connor was introduced as President. All of this sup- 
plies the Free State papers with new material for attacks 
on the Republican movement. 


The Republican 
Cleavage 


Italy.—In his battle for the economic restoration of 
Italy, Premier Mussolini announced, June 29, the Cab- 
inet’s adoption of several drastic steps towards limiting 
importations and increasing national pro- 
duction and exportation. The outstand- 
ing measure was the addition of one hour 
to the working day, an innovation which the Premier 
expected would be accepted by the people “not only 
without opposition, but with enthusiasm. . . . They know 
that I set an example by working myself fourteen and 
even eighteen hours a day.” Further measures included 
the prohibition, for one year, of all expensive private 
dwellings ; of the opening of any new cafes, night resorts, 
etc., and of any newspaper being published with more 
than six pages, the latter not much of an innovation. 


Drastid 
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Mussolini claims that Italy has achieved what the Russian 
Bolsheviki failed to accomplish, in that they destroyed 
capital, which the Fascisti use, as they do all other re- 
sources of the nation, for the common well-being. 


Jugoslavia—The Croatian leader Raditch has re- 
turned from his enforced vacation at the seashore. Noted 
for his lightning transformations in politics, he comes 
back with a somewhat changed outlook. 
He will doubtless make a great impres- 
sion by his new tax program, which aims 
at doing away with the five distinct tax systems now 
operative in different sections of the country, and in- 
herited from their various former regencies. All are to 
be taxed alike. He remains implacably opposed to Pash- 
itch, but champions King Alexander. His present policy 
of cooperation with the Serbs, he says, is based upon 
the conviction that they are not susceptible to “a policy 
of ideology,” and so he has decided to recognize the 
Monarchy and accept the Constitution, “ poor as it is.” 
He speaks rather favorably of Premier Uzunovitch, but 
would break up his party by playing against him the 
leader of the younger Radicals, Jovanovitch, whom he 
particularly praises. 


Political 
Storms 
Brewing 


Mexico.—At the same time that the recent storms, 
cloudbursts and floods visited Germany, Hungary and 
other European countries, Mexico experienced similar 


Floods disasters. On June 24 the Santiago and 
in State of Gomez rivers rose with great suddenness 
Guanajuato 


and overflowing their banks broke the 
Coello dam destroying half the city of Leon in the State 
of Guanajuato. The wall of water estimated at eight 
feet high swept through the town and the entire country- 
side was inundated. At the time of going to press over 
200 dead had been recovered in Leon alone; the total 
number of deaths was unknown but, it is feared, had 
run into thousands. Out of thirteen villages ten were 
completely destroyed. The town of Ledn with a popula- 
tion of some 60,000 souls, lies in a prosperous and fertile 
valley. It is noted as the center of a thriving leather in- 
dustry. The historic cathedral, dedicated to Our Lady 
of the Light, was begun by the Jesuits in 1746. Re- 
ports from all parts of Mexico said that heavy rains were 
causing much damage throughout the country. Train 
service from Mexico City to Cuernavaca in Morelos was 
suspended owing to the flooded tracks, and the towns of 
Apipipulco, Querétaro and Yautepec were similarly af- 
fected. Six more priests and three nuns, the majority 
of whom are Spanish, have been deported from Vera 
Cruz to Havana, despite public denials by Calles of per- 
secution. For the first time in over two years Mex- 
ico will pay the interest on its $500,000,000 foreign debt. 
The total amount of arrears is $37,500,000 which, it is 
announced, will be paid over an eight-year period begin- 
ning in 1928. 











Poland.—An air of mystery continues to surround 
Marshal Pilsudski who is becoming more inacessible even 
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His orders are issued unexpectedly and 
are always most promptly obeyed. On 
June 28 the population of Warsaw was 
surprised by conspicuous posters blazing 
from the billboards, containing stern military regulations 
with penalties annexed for their violation. It was thus 
he answered the Socialist disturbances and Communist 
demonstrations of the previous day. About the same time 
more than 300 army officers, including several generals, 
were summarily discharged. The unveiling of a statue 
to Marshal Pilsudski was stayed when he suddenly dis- 
missed the officer in charge of the ceremonies, together 
with eighty others accused of taking bribes for the ex- 
emption of Jews from army service. Most striking are 
the new election laws demanded by him which will sub- 
ject to a heavy fine and other penalties any candidate who 
fails to receive at least 1,000 votes in the political elec- 
tions. Such men, he holds, do most to spread Communism 
and unrest through the country, while evading real issues. 
Many of the twenty-two political parties now represented 
in the Sejm might thus possibly be eliminated. The Rep- 
resentatives themselves are to be reduced from 555 to 
about 300, and the minimum voting age will be twenty- 
four years. If the Marshal so desires he will force these 
measures through the present Diet or else have a new 
Diet elected to serve his purpose. 


. . a 
to his friends. 


Dictatorial 
Reforms 


Portugal.—Declaring himself supreme ruler of all 
Portugal, General Gomes da Costa, June 27, dissolved 


the existing Municipal Government and created a military 
administration of the Municipality of 
Assumes Libson. He announced that all political 
Control prisoners were to be exiled, but could 
take with them their families in liberty on the condition 
of not returning to Lisbon. All crimes in the Army are 
to be tried as in time of war. Importation of arms and 
munitions, except for sport, was prohibited. Several in- 
dividuals, prominent in political life, were reported to 
have been arrested, including the Ministers of War and 
Finance in the late Santos Cabinet. According to the 
Associated Press, spokesmen for the Royalists disavowed 
all connection with the militarists, but acknowledged them- 
selves willing to give the present Government an oppor- 
tunity of showing its ability to free the country from 
party influences. 


Dictator 


Spain.—General Valeriano Weyler, noted for his 
severity as Spanish Governor of Cuba previous to the 
Spanish-American War, was reported to have been one 
of numerous conspirators in a plot to 
overthrow the present regime in Spain. 
A decree of Primo de Rivera; establish- 
ing selective promotion in the Army, was said to have 
precipitated the movement. While censorship of the 
press prevented publication of the details, an official 
Government statement, dated June 25, admitted the plot, 
which, it claimed, was utterly crushed. Several arrests 
are said to have been made and General Weyler has been 
forbidden to leave his estate in Palma de Mallorca. 


Plot 
Frustrated 
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King Alfonso and Queen Victoria, who left Spain, June 
24, for a three weeks’ visit to France and England, were 
delivered from possible assassination in Paris through the 
arrest of several notorious anarchists, among them As- 
caso, one of the escaped murderers of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Saragossa, who was shot to death in 1923. 


League of Nations.—The meetings of the three sub- 
committees of the Military Commission discussing the 
technical points of disarmament were continued at Gen- 
eva. The naval sub-committee reaffirmed 
its attitude in favor of taking gross ton- 
nage as a criterion of naval armament 
as against the American and English view that classified 
tonnage of vessels is an equitable and practical norm; 
also that the age of vessels, though affecting the efficiency 
of naval armament, is not necessarily to be taken into 
consideration in every technical comparison. The French 
forced a vote on this latter question by a threat of with- 
drawal. The air sub-committee decided that the standard 
of air armament for airplanes is chiefly the horsepower 
and secondly the number of machines; for dirigibles, it 
is volume, horsepower and number. Emphasis was placed 
on material more than on personnel. The land sub- 
committee voted that the number of trained effectives 
should be considered the primary criterion of land arm- 
ament, but not independently of other factors such as 
the materials and trained reserves. The decision on this 
latter point was a reversal of a former vote. At the 
end of June all three sub-committees considered that they 
had satisfactorily completed their technical investigations 
and then proceeded to compile their reports to be sub- 
mitted to the Military Committee of the Preparatory 
Disarmament Commission. The submission of the re- 
ports left the way open for the three weeks recess. The 
practical result of all this confusing deliberation is hard 
to determine. In many quarters the opinion is expressed 
that the Geneva meetings have only emphasized the im- 
possibility of discussing disarmament without the intru- 
sion of the political element. Practically every proposal 
made by the United States delegates was rejected. 


Confused 
Deliber- 
tions 





The Eucharistic Congress articles appearing in 
this issue crowded out the special topics an- 
nounced last week. These are now to appear in 
the following number. They are “Soviet Russia 
Adopting Capitalism” and “The College Grad- 
uate Peers Into the Future.” 

Our readers will be pleased to know that an- 
other article by Joseph F. Wickham, “ Summer 
on Lake Como,” is in store for the same issue 
and that this essay will be included in his forth- 
coming book, “ Assisi of St. Francis and Other 
Essays of Italy.” Several chapters of this book 
have appeared in America and were enthusi- 
actically received by all. 

In the Department of Sociology Mr. Shortall 
will offer the first of two studies on the question 
of wages. 
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The C. E. A. at Louisville 

A LTHOUGH overshadowed, as was natural, by the 

grandeur and magnificence of the International Eu- 
charistic Congress, the twenty-third Convention of the 
Catholic Educational Convention at Louisville yielded in 
interest and importance to few of the annual meetings 
which have preceded. Delegates who can recall the first 
tentative gatherings of the Association at the beginning of 
the century, note with pleasure that the Association’s 
growth has kept pace with the tremendous increase in 
attendance during this period at our schools and colleges. 
It is an encouraging sign. All our educational institu- 
tions are stronger in every essential respect than they 
were a quarter of a century ago; perhaps the greatest 
improvement has been effected in the field of primary and 
secondary education. Yet all, from the kindergarten to 
the university, face a host of serious problems that clamor 
for solution. 

Are we teaching religion as well as we should, and can, 
in the grades? Is there any truth, or how much, in 
the charge that we fail to develop initiative and proper 
intellectual independence in our colleges? What can be 
done to awaken an interest in the Catholic college among 
Catholics which will result in the founding of scholarships 
and chairs, and in endowments? Have we developed too 
quickly, and insecurely, by assuming tasks which we can- 
not carry satisfactorily? Do our people understand the 
law of the Church relating to Catholic education, as well 
as they understand the commandment to hear Mass on 
Sunday? If they do not, how can they be best taught 
their duty? If vocations to the teaching communities do 
not increase in proportion to the increased number of 
students in our schools, from what source are we to se- 
cure properly qualified teachers? 

It is not difficult to catalogue a thousand questions, 
but not so easy to find the answers. But it is well that 
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Catholic teachers have the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation at hand, with its annual meetings to serve as a 
clearing house for the interchange of plans and ideas. 
It is not to be expected that every convention will close 
with a problem wholly solved. Perhaps the purpose of 
this or any other similar convention is justified when 
it succeeds in impressing upon its delegates the truth that 
for the educator something always remains: to be done. 

If the convention ended with bringing out clearly the 
idea of just what constitutes a Catholic education, it would 
be three days well spent. There has been so much con- 
fusion on this subject lately in certain minds that the 
discussions on this point were more than useful, they were 
necessary. In particular it can:never be too often re- 
peated that education at a secular university, no matter 
what antidotes are supplied along with it, is not a Catholic 
education. The “heart” of Catholic education is not the 
course in religion. This course is only one of the arteries. 
To treat religion as a subject apart, and not one which 
must pervade the whole curriculum, and carry through 
it the life-blood of the fundamental postulates of all edu- 
cation—from the existence of God to the free-will of 
man—is to distort the whole Christian philosophy of life. 
Those subject to a purely secular education must be safe- 
guarded, of course, but in heaven’s name let us not look 
on their problem as the main problem which confronts 
us. The main problem is how to get them out from 
where they are, and that is the problem of building up 
the Catholic college, not of crippling it. 


The Slow Wheels of Justice 

ANY factors are at work in this country to create 
M contempt of law and even contempt for the prin- 
ciple of authority in the State. One is the fatal readiness 
of legislatures to pass bills which, since they are not in 
conformity with right reason, are not laws and as such 
do not merit respect. But far worse than this sin of the 
legislatures is the slowness of the criminal courts to deal 
with the indictments brought before them. More than 
any other cause, this sluggishness has brought the ad- 
ministration of justice into contempt. 

In view of admissions made by jurists of repute, Chief 
Justice Taft, for example, and by the American Bar As- 
sociation, it is idle to deny that this contempt of the 
courts is widespread. Trained in the technicalities of 
his learned profession the lawyer knows that often good 
reason for delay exists. But he is also aware that for 
one line of defense traced for the protection of justice, 
thoughtless legislatures have raised ten others for the 
protection of the criminal, and that the unethical mem- 
bers of the profession can make these lines equivalent to 
immunity from prosecution. Corrupt judges are very 
rare, although inefficient if not corrupt juries are com- 
mon enough. The real reason for the low esteem in 
which the average criminal court is held must be traced 
to the lawyers who can summon the State itself to free 
the criminal from censure for his misdeeds, and this 
without recourse to bribery, perjury, or other forms of 
dishonesty. Out of a mass of technicalities, all authorized 
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by statute or by precedent, the clever advocate can build 
a defense for crime with which the State cannot cope. 
As an experienced prosecutor in the City of New York 
stated some years ago, “ The cards are stacked against 
the State.” 

As we have said on other occasions, the protection of 
the State is of no less concern in the order of justice 
than the protection of all the rights of a man accused of 
crime. A prosecutor should not be a persecutor, nor, on 
the other hand, should a condition under which the right 
of the State to punish for crime is practically abolished, 
be tolerated. One rich man whose wealth enables him 
to enlist the leading members of the bar to wear out the 
processes of justice by adjournment after adjournment, 
until the possibility of due process of law has been made 
impossible, does more to undermine the foundations of 
the State than a thousand radicals. Certainly we do not 
ask the bar to refuse to defend the criminal, even when 
his guilt is obvious. But the public certainly expects the 
bar to repudiate processes which cripple the right and 
duty of the State to enforce the law. 


The Luxury of Being Sick 
HILE it remains true that our age is remarkable 
for its achievements,. it is just as remarkable for 
its reversals of the past. Not more than a few years ago, 
silk garments were for the exclusive use of the wealthy, 
and so were automobiles. At that same period, insuffi- 
cient clothing was a sure sign of poverty, and a room or 
two in a tenement meant that a family was nearly on 
the charity list. To be taken to a hospital in those days 
was almost a disgrace; it was regarded much in the same 
way as being sent to the almshouse. All this, however, 
has changed. Even the poorest person is begged by in- 
stalment men to accept silk dresses and Ford machines ; 
millionairesses have scarcely more clothes on them than 
the children of the slums and their prosperous husbands 
have given up their spacious mansions for a few low- 
ceilinged, stuffy rooms in a tenement. And it almost 
seems as if few think of going to a hospital unless they 
are luxury-loving souls with fabulously large bank 
accounts. 

The process of being permitted to take up residence 
in a modern hospital is intricate. No ordinary sick per- 
son, unless he is forturate enough to be shot by a gun- 
man on the street or crushed by a truck or taxicab, is 
admitted within the portals of the hospital without the 
recommendation of a reputable medical man. All the 
rooms seem to be signed up weeks in advance. There- 
fore, the prospective patient must decide with the utmost 
definiteness just precisely when he intends to become 
sick, and he must make this coincide with the date on 
which a room becomes vacant. If he is very far-seeing 
he gets a room, with a bed but nothing more. Some 
rooms have telephones in them, but he must pay extra 
for the telephone even though he is dying and cannot 
use it. Nurses are distinct from rooms; they are just as 
necessary as telephones and they must always be obtained 
in pairs. Unlike telephones, nurses live and eat. Hence, 
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when a patient arranges for his own room he must also 
make provision for the board, lodging and washing of 
the two nurses whom he is taking care of. There are 
many more such details that the sick person must settle 
before he can with safety get sick and go to the hospital. 

His stay in the hospital is determined by the vastness 
of his income. If his family spent several generations in 
heaping up fortunes, this latest scion is able to retain 
his room in the hospital indefinitely. But if he is merely 
moderately wealthy, after a few weeks of sickness he 
must decide either to get well immediately or to die. 
Should he choose the latter, however, he must take into 
account that, according to the present rate of exchange, 
it is a most luxurious and expensive procedure for him 
to throw himself into the hands of the undertaker. 

There is not the slightest doubt that hospitals, espe- 
cially those under Catholic management, perform in- 
numerable acts of charity and carry on a tremendous 
apostolate for relieving the ills to which we are all heir. 
The non-paying cases are many and prolonged. That, 
perhaps, is the reason why those of moderate means 
discover that sickness is such an expensive luxury. An- 
other explanation may be found in the fact that many 
pampered persons prefer the sympathetic atmosphere of 
a hospital to the coldness of a room in a hotel. 


A Return to Evening Mass? 


ETURNED visitors from the Eucharistic Congress 

who are asking themselves and one another what 
concrete thing is likely to result from the great event 
may possibly find what they are looking for in the speech 
of Dr. Corrigan, rector of St. Charles Seminary, Over- 
brook, Pa. At the time, this speech, delivered at the Eng- 
lish-speaking sectional meeting, created a mild sensation. 
Many people had in mind that the popularity of the Holy 
Hour dates from the Montreal Congress in 1910, and 
the custom of saying.“ My Lord and my God” at the 
elevation, from the London Congress of 1908. It may 
well be that this Congress will see the return to the 
Church of the ancient custom of evening Mass, as sug- 
gested by Dr. Corrigan. 

As recorded by the N.C.W.C. News Service, which, by 
the way, did an excellent piece of work in reporting the 
Congress, Dr. Corrigan spoke of the “legitimate hope 
that there may be swept away any unnecessary restraint 
upon the soul’s free access to the great human heart ” of 
the God-Man. He continued: 

If this hope soars to the sublime, must it not look forward 
eagerly and confidently to the time when the return of evening 
Mass will bring to thousands of faithful souls the opportunity of 
Holy Communion that is not possible to them in the early hours 
of the morning? 

“Love dares all things,” he said, and also: “ What 
has been may well be again.” And it is true that, in the 
early ages of the Church, Mass was often said in the 
evening. In fact on the vigils of feasts the ordinary time 
for Mass was three o’clock in the afternoon and at sun- 
down in Lent, and many who have been in Rome have 
assisted at the Armenian Mass on Christmas eve in San 
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Nicola da Tolentino at 3:30 p. m., even in our own days. 
It was not until the thirteenth century that dawn was 
fixed as the earliest time for beginning Mass, and only 
shortly before the Council of Trent (A.D. 1545-1564), 
midday as the latest time. In his plea for the return of 
this custom Dr. Corrigan makes it in behalf of the work- 
ers “ striving to keep faith with their loving Lord in the 
face of work, anxiety and hourly temptation.” From 
this it is evident that not only evening Mass is asked 
for, but also evening Communion, which is a corollary. 
But this brings up the question of the pre-Communion 
fast, naturally, and a host of questions with it. Will there 
be no fast at all? Or from midday on? The afternoon 
and evening Masses of the Middle Ages were on fast 
days, and at the hour when the fast ended, at first ves- 
pers, according to liturgical historians. It is true that the 
trend of recent Church legislation, since Pius X’s time, 
has been to remove restrictions where they would tend to 
keep people from the holy table, and if it could be shown 
that the innovation would really’ bring consolation to many 
souls, and bring many souls to Christ more intimately 
than before, then no doubt the technical difficulties in- 
volved might be easily solved. In any event it is a ques- 
tion that will be ultimately solved by the shepherds of 
the flock everywhere and by the chief- Shepherd at Rome 
itself. 


Lawlessness in Passing Laws 
ISITORS to this land that is so passionately de- 
voted to the passing of laws find it strange that the 
chief internal problem facing us is the one of law-enforce- 
ment. Both sides to the great public controversy of 
modern times, that concerning the extension of Federal 
and State authority, profess themselves profoundly puz- 
zled at this paradox of our modern times. Every conceiv- 
able aspect of the changing age has been put forward 
as the cause, usually with a clear non-sequitur of post-hoc- 
ergo-propter-hoc. 

The logic of the matter has been mostly overlooked, 
though it is right before the eyes of everyone. Simply 
put, it is this. The problem of law-enforcement arises 
because laws are not obeyed by large masses of people. 
They are not obeyed because in large masses of people 
the respect for authority, and specifically the authority 
of the State and ultimately of God, has been weakened. 
The real question before us, then, is: whence comes this 
weakening of respect for human and Divine authority? 

At the Eucharistic Congress, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Pierce Butler, put his finger unerringly 
on the vital spot, and his words have all the more weight 
because of his exalted position. Speaking of the Eucha- 
rist as the Sacrament of Peace in national and interna- 
tional relations, he named religious education as the sole 
guarantee of respect for the law of God, the foundation 
of respect for human law, or as he put it, in a fine 
phrase, “ when truths of religion constitute an integral 
part of one’s fundamental education.” 

As for respect for human law in the United States, 
he clearly put the blame for lack of it on the lawgivers 
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themselves, reminding us, at the same time, that “ under 
the Constitution the governed are also the rulers.” His 


words are these, and they deserve to be pondered. 

To thoughtful and experienced observers, it seems that care 
should be taken lest activities of government be expanded beyond 
their proper sphere. It is possible by too many enactments and 
regulations to impair the dignity of law and respect for authority. 

Law-givers must make law-enforcement possible. 


Too Many American Novels? 


N the same page in a recent issue of John O’Lon- 

don’s Weekly appeared two letters, one inquiring 
if anybody had ever used the phrase, “ beyond a perad- 
venture’ before Woodrow Wilson discovered it, the 
other giving St. John Ervine’s views on a controversy 
about American novels begun by a certain J. D. The 
Wilsonian phrase hath a pleasant savoriness to it. Be- 
yond a peradventure there are too many American novels 
and beyond another peradventure there are also too many 
English novels. If one may express one’s mind freely, 
without a peradventure St. John Ervine is usually neg- 
ligible in the matter of opinions, and yet beyond all per- 
adventure he is surprisingly right in what he says about 
American and English novels in his letter. 

J. D. complained of the increasing number of American 
novels being issued in England and besought the pub- 
lishers: “If you insist upon our reading rubbish, at 
least let it be English rubbish.” Quite sanely, Mr. Ervine 
states that he prefers not to read any rubbish, English 
or otherwise, and that no publisher insists on J. D. read- 
ing any. Many of the points noted by him are worth 
considering, for example, that enormously more English 
novels are published in America than there are American 
novels published in England. And again, that “it is 
time that the silly assumption that an American novel 
must be inferior to an English novel were abandoned.” 
Speaking of the “ average American magazine,” he is of 
the opinion that it “is vastly superior to the average 
English magazine, some of which reach depths of im- 
becility that are incredible until one sees them.” To Mr. 
Ervine must be conceded the badge of courage and hon- 
esty for the statement, “ To put it on the lowest ground, 
many English authors would live in poverty if it were 
not for the American demand for their work.” 

The comparative merits of trash and rubbish in novels 
do not form a topic of any great interest. But that there 
should be such a large number of English and Amer- 
ican novels published which are rubbish is a matter of 
concern and of amazement. Great credit is due to the 
man or woman who has the fire, the enthusiasm, the 
patience to write any sort of a novel. He brings to a 
conclusion a laborious task, and in that he has a reward 
and may proudly congratulate himself. But the reader 
of his novel, and much more so the reviewer, has no 
such reward though he has a very laborious task. Like 
the angel disillusioning Abraham, he must sadly confess 
that he finds not fifty, or twenty, or ten good pages in 
the volume. Were there not too many novels, American 
and English, there might be more good novels. 
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Prince and Pauper at Chicago 


WI~rrip Parsons, S.J. 


I stood on the steps of the theologians’ dormitory 

building to watch the return to their quarters of 
the drenched priests, monsignori, bishops, archbishops 
and Cardinals. There was just a little trace of weariness 
in their gait, and their shoulders were just a little bowed 
under the unaccustomed weight of rain-soaked vestments. 
But in their eyes there was something of the look of 
those who return from battle and carry in their hearts the 
knowledge that they have been under fire, and have not 
been found wanting. If that look had a something of 
pride mingled in it, it was more than justified, for many 
thousands that afternoon saw their clergy, from top to 
bottom, in the stress of trial, and saw them carry on un- 
flinchingly, like soldiers. The effect of that sight was 
more than can be calculated. 

When the last Cardinal had topped the steps, lingering 
till just one more eager pilgrim had a chance to kiss his 
Eminence’s ring, I followed in his wake and found 
myself on the top floor of the building where were the 
Cardinals’ quarters. Cardinal Mundelein’s room was 
what I sought, to have from his lips the first expression 
of his feelings after the triumph he had just achieved 
for the Blessed Sacrament. That top corridor was a 
sight long to be remembered, a perfect re-creation of 
storied antechambers of the great. The Pope’s major- 
domo, Mgr. Caccia Dominioni, was there, and the papal 
Prefect of Ceremonies, Mgr. Respighi, two gorgeous 
grand knights of Malta in scarlet tunics, bishops, priests, 
seminarians, and even newspapermen, in a constant eager 
come and go. 

Cardinal Charost, of Rennes in France, was the first to 
grant me an audience, and he did so with some ceremony, 
and very much courtesy. He was glowing with enthu- 
siasm. “I had been told,” he said, “that the religion of 
the Americans was an external one, full of generosity 
and self-sacrifice. None of us knew how deep it went. 
We found out at this Congress. I think the outstanding 
fact of the Congress is the revelation of the deep, abiding 
love of God of American Catholics, and their devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament. The confessions on Saturday, 
the communions on Sunday and all week, but most of all 
the demonstrations at the Cathedral twenty-four hours of 
the day, when people waited in long lines day and night 
to make a visit, proved to me that I knew only half of the 
piety of American Catholics.” 

It was clear that his Eminence had seen beneath the 
pageantry clean down to the soul of the people, though he 
mentioned that the very spectacular aspect of it all was 
itself a proof of faith and love. Not curiosity, but devo- 
tion, was what brought those mighty hests together. I 


f ‘ HE great procession at Mundelein was over, and 


asked him what would be the effect of the Congress. “ Of 
course,” he answered, “ only God will know that, for the 
main effect will be the private effect, in the secrecy of each 
man’s soul, greater faith, greater hope, greater love. But 
how immeasurably God’s cause has been publicly ad- 
vanced by this religious demonstration!” And most elo- 
quently the Cardinal went on to express the optimism of 
his hopes, untold good for America, and for France, too, 
and for his great Breton diocese, when he brought back 
the news to it. 

Cardinal O’Donnell of Armagh was the next Cardinal 
to receive me. Three Irish priests were leaving as | 
entered, and the look in their eyes was enough to tell me 
what manner of man I was to meet. When I asked him 
if he had anything to say to my readers, he drew himself 
up and said: “Tell them for me that I have been 
overwhelmed by the strength of the devotion and faith of 
these people. I am most happy to give them a hearty 
tribute.of admiration and love.” In his eyes, too, still 
glowed the flame of the myriad emotions of those unfor- 
gettable days just past, and not least of those emotions 
was awe. 

At last, Cardinal Mundelein himself. Not trusting him- 
self, apparently, to put into spoken words what he felt 
and thought, he took up paper and pencil and wrote. 
His statement was later given to the press, and was duly 
printed, but I have the original before me as I write this. 
It is typical of the man, perhaps, that his first feelings 
were those of thanks, first of all to God, and then to all 
concerned, the clergy and the Faithful, his non-Catholic 
neighbors, his fellow-citizens, the public servants of Chi- 
cago, and at the end he touches the deepest note of all: 
“ Irrespective of creed or station in life, I believe every- 
one will agree with me that the days of the Eucharistic 
Congress were a time of much grace and many blessings 
and that at this time the Lord surely again walked among 
his people.” 

It was nearly six o’clock when I packed my typewriter 
and made my way down to the station. And during the 
hours of our patient waiting and journey to Chicago, I 
had many other interviews, and they touched me as deeply 
as any. They were with the people who had made 
up the crowds of the Congress, some from Iowa and Mis- 
souri and Michigan, but mostly, in my train, Chicago 
people, Irish, German, Polish and Bohemian,: from the 
south side of that great city. They were tired, and wet, 
and some of them had left their shoes behind, for one 
hundred pairs of women’s ruined shoes were found next 
day on the grounds, and also two barrels of ruined hats. 
These people, too, had been through fire, and they too, 
bore the proud consciousness of having borne well the 
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test. They had Muffered heat and cold and fasting and 
weariness, and I doubt if any returning pilgrim host ever 
suffered them with as much intelligent resignation as did 
these poor people from hard-working families. 

Many of them had been eight hours in reaching the 
seminary grounds, for they had to pass through the Loop, 
at the busiest hour of the morning. But these were the 
people who aroused the admiration of the pressmen, for 
they had knelt in the mud or the wet grass, as the Sacred 
Host was carried by that soldierly gentleman, the Legate. 
John Cardinal Bonzano. And it was to take them still 
three and four hours until they reached their homes. But 
they were carrying back with them something which would 
warm and strengthen them for years to come. 

It was characteristic, perhaps, of their lives, that the 
thought uppermost in their minds, as they talked over 
the events of the day, was the thought of Divine Provi- 
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dence. “ Why did God allow the rain, this day of all 
days?” For they, more than any others, know that God 
does not allow a sparrow to fall to the ground without 
thought of it. Many were the conjectures, and all of 
them were edifying, but one woman—she happened to be 
Polish—at last found the thought in which they all agreed. 

“It rained,” she said, “ because the only thing wanting 
these wonderful days was that we all do a little suffering, 
and offer it to our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament.” The 
low solemn chorus of agreement, and the tears in my 
own eyes, told me that she had no doubt penetrated a 
secret of God Himself, with her simple faith and love. 

Prince and pauper, happy toilers in God’s vineyard and 
toilers in the mills of south Chicago, happy, too, in spite 
of all, each praised in his own way, in the simplicity of 
the great and the simplicity of the lowly, the wonderful 
works of God. 


Home from the Congress 


Francis Tasor, S.J. 


OW that the historic Eucharistic Congress is over, 
N the mighty and the lowly pilgrims, I among them, 
have departed Chicago and are carrying our 
astounding tales back to the folk at home, wherever in 
the wide, wide world that may be. If you were not 
privileged to be in Chicago during the five glorious days 
of the Congress, do not doubt our marvelous stories. We 
were eye-witnesses and we find it difficult to evoke words 
that fitly describe the greatest religious demonstration that 
ever yet was held in our United States. We do not exag- 
gerate, since we cannot exaggerate the descriptions of 
scenes and events so overwhelming that they beggar de- 
scriptions. 

Even now, in bustling New York, the glow of the 
Eucharistic Congress lingers on. It is as vivid and as in- 
spiring as the gorgeous sunset that tarries at this very 
moment long after the burning host of the sun has hidden 
itself behind the Palisades across the river. Those five 
days in Chicago sparkle in the shrouded recesses of the 
memory like five Kohinoors in a dim room at night. For 
day after day the spectacle ravished the eye and thrilled 
the heart of us all. A newspaper reporter is the most 
sophisticated and the most cynical human being that 
lives. He is, by his profession, made proof against 
shocks and immune to thrills. And yet, in their news 
stories, the reporters exhausted their bag of superlatives 
and vainly struggled to find more startling adjectives to 
convey some impression to their readers of the events they 
were covering. In the press box, not infrequently, a 
hardened star reporter would let a little gasp escape him; 
and some others actually and truly had liquid eyes. A 
noted fiction writer, the son of a Protestant minister, 
boldly confessed in the columns of a daily: paper that he 
“cried like a child at the expression of exaltation that 
lit the faces of those brides of Christ like a refiected light 


from on high” as they watched the procession pass on 
its way to the Cathedral. 

Before that official opening of the Congress at the 
Cathedral, however, the work of spiritual reconciliation 
and regeneration had begun. On Saturday night the 
churches were packed as never before in Chicago with 
throngs of people waiting for confession. Later that 
same night began the first reception of the million and 
a half Communions. Before the angels had finished in- 
scribing in the books of life this tremendous item, the 
great scroll of Church pageantry began to be unrolled 
before the startled eyes of Chicago. 

An immense crowd choked all the streets about the 
Cathedral early on that sunlit Sunday morning. It was a 
quiet, an awed throng. It formed a border along the 
smooth streets, it crowded the windows and the door- 
ways all along the line of procession down to the doors 
of the Cathedral. No one had a more perfect viewing 
stand than the Sisters who hung perilously out of the 
windows of the Salvation Army building across from 
the Cathedral. From their vantage point, they could 
watch the legion of God’s chosen apostles march down 
through the empty lane, the Religious in their varied garbs, 
the secular priests in cassock and surplice, the higher 
dignitaries in purple, the bishops and archbishops, hun- 
dreds of them, and then the scarlet clad Cardinals. The 
procession was an unfolding ribbon of many hues, a 
stately march of the army of God’s captains. Never 
before had such a mighty army trod the streets of an 
American city. But it was not pageantry alone; it was a 
solemnly religious rite, for in this panoply there was peace 
and reverence and devotion. 

While the patient people surged for hours about the 
Cathedral, within there was transpiring a scene in which 
all the arts combined in one single living Christian art. 
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Silken banners fluttered delicately from the tops of the 
stone pillars, streamers of glittering tinsel representing 
wheat and globules of grapes trailed up along the arches, 
the white marble altar was set as a jewel in a case of 
ermine and silvery spangles, and a clean, distilled radi- 
ance flowed from innumerable lights and poured sunshine 
upon the stately march of the gorgeously vested prelates. 
This hour seemed to have been stolen from the medieval 
centuries of romance; it was a glimpse of glory in our 
drab age of democracy. 

During the next three days of the Congress, the central 
scene was the huge open-air Cathedral into which thie 
Stadium had been converted. A pyramid of steps, thirty 
feet high, led up to the altar over which a great golden 
dome rested on pillars near eighty feet tall. This altar 
dominated the far-reaching arena that was to house the 
largest congregations that ever, probably in all history, 
assisted at a single Mass. 

On the first morning, 62,000 school children were as- 
sembled on the floor of the Stadium. Up along the em- 
bankment of the sides were seated a hundred thousand 
older people. On the broad plaza behind the altar, in the 
arteries of avenues flanking it, were massed another hun- 
dred thousand souls. One could not forget, any more 
than one could be blind to the mountainous altar, that the 
interior spirit was the important item in this vast assem- 
blage. But of the spirit, what human can speak? Piety, 
fervor, devotion can be registered by an angel alone. 
Material eyes are limited to the external aspects of this 
spectacular panorama. Looking down upon those acres 
of children, dressed in white and yellow, one saw a vast 
field of daisies, as the news reporters loved to describe it. 
Like the incense curling to the clouds, from that garden 
rose the chant of music more than eight centuries old. 
It is impossible to conceive what 62,000 treble voices in 
perfect unison would sound like were they united in one 
single sound wave. The full burst of the children’s chant 
could not be heard in any part of the Stadium. When I 
noted this fact to Father Parsons, he answered, so truly, 
“It is enough that only God can hear the full blend of 
the children’s song. It is intended for Him alone.” 

After that first stupendous gathering in the Stadium, 
it was conceded that the high point of the spectacular 
had been reached. No other assemblies could equal it. 
Nevertheless, the spectacle at the Mass on the next day, 
Women’s Day, did surpass it. 6,000 Sisters and 6,000 
laywomen formed a mighty chorus that sang a difficult 
Mass in four parts. As on the day before, the streets 
began pouring their thousands into the arena as early as 
daybreak. By the time the procession of the clergy 
reached the altar, the Stadium was again a huge horse- 
shoe of human beings. On the level space, a sea of 
faces, or a carpet of faces, stretched out almost as far as 
the eye could see. Rising to fearful heights on both sides 
was a mountain of faces. The brightly colored hats and 
dresses melted into a wide spreading mosaic. And the 
sun never shone brighter or clearer. The greatest num- 


ber of women that ever attended one single Mass was 
assembled in the Stadium that morning. 
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On Higher Education Day, the congitBation for Mass 
was as large and was even more picturesque than on the 
two preceding days. The floor space of the Stadium was 
covered with young men and women of college and high 
school age. When this glorious army of vibrant youth 
burst into song as the Mass progressed, and when after 
Mass they marched with flying banners and flaunting 
school colors around the arena, a thrill of joy and pride 
and exultation made electric the souls of their elders. 
Our traditions would be carried on intact, our faith would 
be kept burning brightly, our spirit would endure and 
vivify the nation. The next generation of men and 
women was lifting its banner and marching forward to 
take the places that we would soon be relinquishing. 

The great amphitheater had been a tapestry of color 
and brilliance lit up by a blazing sun and a clear sky 
during these three mornings. There came a night when 
the Stadium changed into a dreamy, soft place of awe and 
romance. The scene on this summer evening could not 
have been more beautiful and remain endurable. As 
the sun was brilliantly igniting the clouds in the west, 
and afar off a rainbow was arching across the heavens, 
an immense army of men was converging towards 
Soldier’s Field. They filled row after row of the benches 
on the turf of the Stadium, they ranged tier upon tier 
up to the Doric colonnades that capped the summit of 
seats. In thunderous tones that reverberated into the 
pale blue heavens, nearly 200,000 men chanted their 
Holy Name pledge of loyalty to God and country, and 
gave promise to keep the Sacred Name undefiled. Here 
was virile, brawny Catholicism triumphant; here also 
was American manhood religious and devotional. 

Night had set in, the addresses were finished, dim 
figures swept across the lofty steps before the altar. A 
dot of flame popped up here and there along the dusky 
hillside of the Stadium. The double rows of fifty-seven 
suns of arc lights on the friezes of the colonnades yel- 
lowed and dimmed and were extinguished. The little 
flashes of flames widened and spread with the rapidity of 
a forest fire. In a moment, the enormous length of the 
horseshoe curve and the great sweep of the floor was 
a conflagration of twinkling flames, a “ Milky Way” 
brought to earth. In the serene blue sky hung the great 
round moon of shining white gold. No sound was heard 
in that vast concourse, for the souls of men were too 
awed to speak. Then Benediction began. 200,000 men 
voices greeted the Christ in “O Salutaris Hostia,” they 
burst into the “ Tantum Ergo Sacramentum,” they roared 
forth the “ Blessed Be God,” and they sarig their souls 
out in an appallingly thunderous climactic “ Holy God, 
We Praise Thy Name.” Since it was evening, there was 
no Sacrifice upon the altar, and in this regard the men’s 
meeting was lesser than the other gatherings in the 
Stadium. But in all other respects, this was the most 
awesome, the most stupendous of all the historic assem- 
blies of the Eucharistic Congress. 

One reporter expressed it perfectly: “ Father, it tore 
the heart out of me.” 

Of the day at Mundelein when the Congress closed, 
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of the caravans that wended their ways there, of the 
hundreds of thousands of people that lined the shores of 
the diamond studded lake, blue as Mary’s mantle, that 
ranged along the roads and carpeted all the mounds, of 
the three mile long procession of laity and priest and 
bishop and Cardinal, and of Christ’s Sacred Presence in 
the Eucharist, of the tremendously vital faith of those 
people who laughed at thunder and hail and accepted as 
acts of penance the suffering caused by the crushing mobs, 
of all the myriad incidents of that last glorious day no 
other chronicler could tell save an inspired epic poet. 

Thus ended the Eucharistic Congress of Chicago. One 
single idea dominated and animated it through all its 
events, from the confessionals on Saturday and the Com- 
munions on Sunday through the brilliant convocation in 
the Cathedral and the astounding gatherings in the 
Stadium to the climacteric finale at Mundelein. This idea 
was not the desire of empty pageantry and pomp, nor 
the pride of assembling countless numbers of people, nor 
the vaunting of wealth and position, nor the ambition 
to achieve a demonstration that would surpass all the 
ostentatious fanfares of history. : It was a very simple, a 
very humble, a deeply spiritual idea, and it was never for 
a moment forgotten. The idea was that of prostrating all 
that the Catholic Church has and is-before the eternal 
King. 

THE PARISH BARD 
Och, would I were deep in Kilbarry 
Where none but the lonely may be, 


And the Banshee abroad with her trouble 
As moist as the music in me! 


’Tis there I’d be minding your dewy 
Blue eye through a kind violet, 

And ye in the midst o’ the merry 
With the will and the way to forget. 


Dancing you'd be, like the evening 
Ye hobbled my step with your hair, 
And neither your voice nor the fiddle’s 
With charm to be luring me there. 


My grief on the mansion o’ music. 
Ye scorned as a magical wile, 

And words o’ me housing the beauty 
Of dimple enshrining your smile! 


There’s them that would take to me kindly, 
Nor leave their good luck in the lurch; 

Ay, one who would yoke me in chapel 
Were the ring but the key o’ the church. 


And though I can say it, who shouldn't, 
Small blame on her wish to be known 
As the Rose of Rossmire forever 
In song ye are pleased to disown. 


Farewell to your chances, mo cailin; 
And a bitter good-bye from the bard 

On them with their notions to covet 
The fulness of fame ye discard. 


For soon I'll be deep in Kilbarry, 
Alone with the lonely, asthore ; 
And dews o’ the world dreeping softly 
As snow on the moon in Lough Mor! 
Francis Cartin. 
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From Children’s Lips 
Maurice S. SHeeny, A.M. 


Bin weeks before the Twenty-Eighth International 
Eucharistic Congress I chanced to be passing 
through Chicago. Having a few moments leisure be- 
tween train schedules my footsteps were directed whither 
were tending the aspirations of millions of Catholic 
hearts. The crowds were even then filing in reverence 
past the scene of the world’s greatest religious gathering. 
Two street urchins were standing before the great 
gilded altar, then nearing completion. Their ancestry 
was of the race that gave the world spiritual leadership, 
leadership which the race itself disdained to follow. 

“That’s where he’ll come, Aby,” said the first of the 
two little Hebrew lads, “ cause the Sister told Jimmie, and 
Jimmie told me, and Sisters can’t lie.” 

“Who?” asked the second with like respect, “ The 
Cad’lic Pope?” 

“Naw,” said Aby with the disdain begotten of in- 
tellectual superiority, “Christ is goin’ to be there.” 

“Out of the mouth of infants!”—even though the 
infants were puert Hebraeorum! From them came the 
secret of the amazing religious phenomenon of our age. 
I marveled all the more at the superiority of. the street 
urchins as I recalled the reams of well-intentioned pub- 
licity which would have made everyone but Christ the 
central figure of the Eucharistic Congress. 

Two weeks later the scene had changed marvelously. 

Soldiers’ Field had become a living thing. Humanity 
vivified the vast arena almost as the soul vivifies the body. 
The high altar was skirted by twelve ecclesiastical thrones. 
In the great field, flanked by its tiers upon tiers of seats 
and the lofty pillars, there now stood endless rows of 
benches. A mighty forest must have been hewed to 
render this mute service to the Eucharistic God. The 
cross and the flag surmounted all, with here and there a 
mixture of brilliant gold and white banners, and in the 
distance the flags of every nation waving with vigorous 
message to the occasion. 
To transform an athletic arena into a temple is not 
the work of a day, and yet it had been accomplished. As 
a challenge this shrine now stood forth, a challenge not 
only to the city on whose threshold it stood, but a chal- 
lenge to the world at large, and the cry of the challenge 
was, “ Christ liveth! ” 

But as early as six A. M., despite its magnificence, the 
temple began to fade into the background. The im- 
mortal was to mingle with the terrestrial. Bits of hu- 
manity could be seen filing in through forbidden places. 
At seven the stream was constant. At eight it was 
grown beyond the capacity of its river-bed. At nine, at 
ten, at eleven, it was a torrent, surging onward, forward, 
as if impelled by a giant hand. Thus it was that the 
color of the Doric stadium became insignificant in the 
color of human life, and the eloquent spirit of a worship- 
ful multitude enveloped the scene. No one will ever 
know, on this side of eternity, how many there were 
in that throng. “If the Eucharist Congress is like this,” 
said one standing near me, “ what must heaven be like?” 
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It was indeed fitting and in keeping with the fatherly 
wisdom of Chicago’s princely Archbishop that the first 
day of the Congress should be children’s day. Whoever 
conceived that thought was on very intimate terms with 
the Heart of Christ. 

And so the thousands on the side lines paled into insig- 
nificance as row upon row of the Saviour’s little friends 
filed into their places. Orderly and well disciplined, 
their preachment by joyous countenance and earnest car- 
riage was eloquent of the eternal solicitude of the Eternal 
Lover of Youth for His little ones. In Judea there 
had been but a few, a scant few, who approached Him 
in that most touching scene of the Gospel; in Chicago 
there were thousands and tens of thousands, enough 
souls pure and undefiled in that one vast space to clamor, 
in their divinely-purchased innocence, for the creation 
of a new heaven were that necessary. 

Only for a passing moment, as the Bishops and Card- 
inals came through the crowds, did the little ones yield 
as the foci of the thousands upon thousands of eyes. 
When the princes of the Church were seated, Christ’s 
little ones again came into their own, twenty whole acres 
of them, a whole harvest blossoming in innocence and 
beauty, bearing the imprint of Christ’s sacramental visit 
a few hours previous. For June 20 was First Com- 
munion Day again for over one million people in the 
city of Chicago. 

One coming into the amphitheater gasped an expres- 
sion of surprise when he saw the vast number along the 
walls, Then one gazed at this angelic throng and his 
tongue clove to his mouth. Would that St. Paul had 
seen this to have some sight to which he might liken the 
celestial throngs. But this, of course, was not heaven; 
for though eye had never seen its counterpart, nor ear 
had heard the like of this choir, the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Chicago had conceived it, and he is human. 

At ten one gazed over an army the like of which the 
world had never seen; an army garbed, not in armor, 
but in white; wearing gold colored caps not helmets ; with 
rosettes of gold satin ribbons instead of swords; yellow 
shoulder-capes gleamed in the sunlight instead of breast- 
plates; and the hearts of the army were filled, not with 
the storms of battle, but with the peace of Christ. Was 
it for a scene such as this that the Holy Innocents had 
offered their all? Could the millions upon millions 
called before the Throne in past ages fail to join in the 
song of this childish throng? 

I must confess that I, for one, thought of the martyred 
Innocents before I thought of their celestial comrades ; 
for in the distance storm-clouds were hovering, threaten- 
ing to dispel the sunshiny gladness of the day. And yet 
a light gleamed forth even amid this darkneSs, a light 
unquenchable in the confidence of these childish hearts 
in their Christ. No one of them paid heed to the rumb- 
lings of the approaching storm. They cared not that no 
shelter beckoned in the distance. They were sublimely 
content in the fact that Christ was with them. 

The long, black, wicked-looking clouds were closing 
in for the battle with sinister approach. A few peals 
of thunder, and then a few drops of rain. 
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Again I looked down at the children. Not one had 
moved. One little band was praying at the direction of 
a Sister, praying that Christ might keep His tryst with 
His little ones. 

It did not rain. That test of a still more hardy and 
triumphant faith was to be reserved for the climax of 
the great Eucharistic Congress. 

As the Mass opened with its sublime splendor, the field 
of daisies vivified and, as if by another miracle, became 
a gladsome boisterous swarm of songbirds—thrushes and 
nightingales, silver-throated canaries and sweet-toned 
meadowlarks, all swelling the joyous melody. 

Gloria in excelsis Deo. What sweeter praise could 
come to Him, to whom be honor and glory for ever, than 
that which came from such a throng? 

“ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts. Heaven and 
earth are full of Thy glory. _ Hosanna in the highest.” 
Surely such a Sanctus must have recalled Pere Marquette 
to the shores to which he had brought the Faith. Hardly 
had its sound died out and the bugles sent forth their 
clarion call, when suddenly the throng of children sank, 
evanesced, as if at a magic wand. Gone, too, were the 
surpliced priests and the mitred Bishops and the scarlet 
Princes. One figure stood forth momentarily, the Card- 
inal Legate, as God’s messenger to us, but he too was 
human. So, dropping to his knees, he elevated above 
the kneeling multitudes and the great white throne—the 
Sacred Host. 

The First Begotten of God was come to earth again. 

Women cried as I have never seen them cry, save 
at a first Mass of a son; blue-coated policemen forgot 
their trusted charge to throw themselves hatless among 
the kneeling crowd. The only one I might accuse of 
irreverence was myself. For the thought which came 
tc me was not that inspired by the sayings of the Fathers, 
or the sublime theology of the Sacraments, or the medi- 
tations of pious men, but by the words of a poor little 
Hebrew lad who could not get near this Great Event, 
but who had seen in the distance, as through a dark 


glass darkly. 
“And that, Aby, is where the Christ will be.” 


AT A CITY’S MOUNT 


What call the bugles, silvering the air: 

And what answer echoes from the shores of everywhere? 
Ask the singing children and youthful hearts of men, 
Hear devotion’s chorus to the welkin again,— 

A city is an oracle that bows in high belief, 

The million voices hailing the Commander-in-Chief. 


Once in a hillside cave the Sacred Word was born, 
Shepherds and angels watched the night and morn; 
Once in an upper room from the wheat and vine, 
Forever was a table set for the Bread Divine: 

Then upon a lonely mount the Lover paid the price, 
Calvary was the altar of the Sacrifice. 


Now where the splendors of lake and land unfold, 
An altar rises mount-like, green and red and gold: 
For the lifted White Host, the world’s tongues unite, 
Even as the rainbows gather into white; 
And million-voiced Chicago, for the ages again, 
Sounds the silver bugles in love’s great Amen. 
Micwaet Earts, S.J. 
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A Forgotten Book 


Ronatp Knox 


VERY now and then a book is so well done that 

there is no repeating it. The mould is broken thence- 
forward; the formula becomes automatically patented. 
Such a book appeared in 1899, under the title “A Re- 
ported Change in Religion,” by “ Onyx.” 

The formula is a simple one; the well-known Bertram 
Bevor, while travelling in Italy, finds that a paragraph in 
the Times has falsely represented him as having been 
received into the Catholic Church. A heavy post awaits 
him at Florence, and the book is simply a transcript of 
the letters written to him upon this occasion, with the 
briefest of explanatory rubrics. The whole thing is a 
matter of 170 pages, and can be read in an hour. Yet 
so admirable is the character-drawing, so flawless the 
style, so wise and penetrating the thought, that to read 
the book is an experience which stands out crisply in the 
mind; it has achieved finality. © 

There is a curious personal interest about the book, 
for “ Onyx” was of course Bernard Holland, whose re- 
cent death has deprived English Catholicism of one of its 
most interesting figures. There was no secret about this, 
though the Catholic “ Who’s Who”-makes no allusion 
to Onyx at all. It must have seemed impossible, when 
the book appeared, that its author should not be himself 
on the very threshold of submission. In fact, Bernard 
Holland was not received into the Church until sixteen 
years later. So scrupulously conscientious was his 
thought, that sixteen years were not too long a space for 
dispelling the last mists that clouded his vision. His 
struggle to the Truth must have been a kind of mental 
martyrdom, which left its traces of melancholy even when 
it was past. The “ Reported Change in Religion” is 
therefore a personal document you could hardly parallel ; 
we have so many récits de conversion written after the 
event, whereas this foreshadows the event long years 
before. 

If it has a personal, it has also a historical interest. A 
quarter of a century has passed, and 1899 has become 
history. In a sense, of course, the issues which are de- 
bated are the issues of to-day; they do not change much 
with the centuries. But it is impossible not to feel that 
the public for which the book was written was a more 
seriously-minded public than ours; that the agnostics 
of the day, particularly, were more positive and more 
conscientious in their agnosticism than those who have 
taken their place. 

The work falls into two halves with a readiness which 
would delight a higher critic. The first thirteen letters 
are short, comparatively frivolous, mostly ironical, and 
exhibit character types rather than genuine theological 
issues. The irony is of an exquisite kind which could 
easily escape the careless; so faithful is the portraiture, 
so fair-minded the author’s dealing with his puppets. It 
is immeasurably removed from the genial satires of the 
Prig; it is more finely done, because more restrained, 
than the delicate innuendoes of W. H.+Mallock. The 
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only treatment of kindred subjects that compares with it 
at all for exactness of touch is Blanche’s interview with 
her aunt in Mr. Baring’s “Cat’s Cradle.” The rigid 
Tractarianism of the Hon. and Rev. John Bevor, the 
rigid squirearchy of Lord Cumnor, the rigid Evangelical- 
ism of the Rev. William Cowper, the rigid Agnosticism 
of Courteny Benson, stand out as imperishable monu- 
ments of self-satisfied and unselfconscious starch. On 
the other side, the Rev. Hubert Crosdaile, and Sister 
Theresa, betray the ironist; you would not indeed mind 
getting such letters yourself, but you feel that they were 
just the wrong kind of letters for Bertram Bevor. Mean- 
while, there is lighter relief interspersed. There is Lady 
Margaret Bevor, daughter of the ferocious Lord Cum- 
nor, who says: 

“T hasten to write before he has solemnly announced, 
which I expect he will do after breakfast to-morrow— 
we always have solemn announcements after breakfast— 
that we are never to write to you again. In this way I 
avoid the sin of disobedience.” 

Who does not know the delicate family tact of Lady 
Margaret, the horror of having solemn announcements 
after breakfast? And there is Lady Jerningham with 
her rather obvious hints about the difficulty of finding a 
bride accommodating enough to change her religion. And 
there is Mowbray Norman’s cheerful allusion : 

“ By the way, I hear that you have lately become a 
Roman Catholic. I know nothing about their manners 
and customs, but I trust that this will not prevent you 
from playing golf on Sundays.” 

By such engaging character-vignettes we are drawn 
on to tackle the second half of the book, with its elabor- 
ately contrasted points of view. 

The two first correspondents of the second half are 
obviously portraits. “ Lord St. Dunstan” writes exactly 
what Lord Halifax himself would have written, and it 
is difficult to believe that Lord Halifax himself would 
wish to alter a word of it if he were writing on the same 
subject today. By a skilful piece of juxtaposition we 
pass from the right wing of Anglicanism to the left wing 
of Catholicism. “ Father Gerard, S.J.,” must surely, as 
my marginal scholiast indicates, be George Tyrrell. Much 
of his letter is what any priest might have written to a 
convert whose sincerity he doubted; but the infection of 
Modernism is discernible throughout, and comes to the 
front at the end: “ The best in this kind are but as 
shadows, one might say of our definitions and doctrines 
as well as our rites and acts of worship.” (The same 
two advisers are, I think, referred to anonymously by 
Mgr. Benson in his Confessions of a Convert.) There 
remain three long letters, one from a friend who is 
really feeling drawn towards the Church, who represents, 
I suppose, the author’s own will to Catholicism; one from 
a friend whose partiality for the mystics has led him into 
a kind of vegetable vagueness which is disturbed by all 
it knows about the Church of Rome—and he, I take it, 
represents the author’s own scruples; finally, Bertram 
Bevor’s reply to the former of these, an inconclusive 
document which leaves him very much in the position 
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of W. H. Mallock. One other letter is violently but ef- 
fectively intruded, from a Catholic lady who has married 
someone else. Theologically speaking it has no place in 
the book; artistically, it transfigures the sober debate 
with a touch of romance. 

The book is extraordinarily rich in illuminating state- 
ments—and most of them, not all, refer to the subject in 
hand. For instance, the man-of-the-world’s appreciation 
of Catholicism: 

“That Catholic Church of yours has always had to 
me the air of a great lady, of high and undoubted descent, 
with no misgiving of manner.” 

Here is another penetrating guess—amazingly so, for a 
non-Catholic : 

‘It must be troublesome to a Roman Catholic never 
quite to know how far people whom he meets disapprove 
of him.” 

Nor do the author’s gifts stop short of epigram. How 
perfect is this, from the Protestant point of view: 

“Faith is a strong desire, like the stream of a river 
seeking the ocean. But all Churches are tempted to divert 
the stream, to make it turn their own mills.” 

In some details, as I say, the book seems old-fashioned 
now. An alarmed Protestant, in 1899, could write of 
“the Roman Catholic body in England with their two 
thousand clergy”’; and a smug Ritualist could still sug- 
gest “It may be that some day Rome will acknowledge, 
and crave forgiveness for, her great and terrible heresy. 
It will then be for us to consider upon what terms we 
can receive back the penitent into communion.” We 
have moved past all that; but the book has still a poign- 
ant message for non-Catholics—only it is out of print. 
Is it too much to hope that some Catholic publisher will 
try to rescue the literary rights of it? 


THE LOST CHORD 


Gwendolyn Donnelly studied in Naples, 

Beneath lovely Italy’s fruit-colored skies. 
Pianoforte masters of Europe admitted 

She played like an angel in maiden’s disguise. 


A week ago Sunday her coming-out concert 
Attracted a crowd of a thousand or more; 

When the dumb keyboard woke to the touch of her fingers 
The critics applauded as never before. 


Hungarian rhapsodies, waltzes, mazurkas, 
And moonlight sonatas in brilliant display ;— 
They heaped her with roses and baskets of lilies, 
It took twenty ushers to take them away! 


And yet I remember when she was a baby— 
Her first wee piano I bought in a shop; 
It had only six notes for a scale, but she played it 
And played till I thought that she never would stop. 


And of all of the pieces I heard at her concert, 
Not one of them gave me emotions as sweet 
As the sound of the tiny, ting-tong piano 
She played, long ago, with her hands and her feet. 


Tuomas Butter. 
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Education 
Standards in Higher Education 


NicHoLtas MOosELEY 


HERE is an increasing amount of discussion 
about higher education in the United States. 
Learned books are written by psychologists, popular 
books by self-appointed investigators, advertising 
books by alumni. Magazine articles there are with- 
out number, some by the ignorant, some by the 
prejudiced, some by dissatisfied students, and some by 
inquiring parents. Not all of this body of writing is 
bad, but most of it leaves out of consideration the 
obvious foundations upon which old ideas must stand 
or new ideas be built. For there are certain funda- 
mental standards in education which neither the march 
of psychology nor the shifting of curricula can change. 
The first and most important criterion @f the in- 
tellectual possibilities of a college is its library or the 
libraries to which its students and faculty have free 
and easy access. The library not only contains the 
knowledge of the past stored up in its books, it is the 
repository of the learned world’s new ideas, which 
flow into it in the form of books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals. Thus it affords to inquiring minds the 
key to all progress, and an institution of high standard 
must have a large, well supported, library. The im- 
portance of the library to the undergraduate is not 
direct, for the crowding of the modern curriculum 
brings it about that a student must have rare intel- 
lectual curiosity if he is to do much independent work. 
However, a great library has a tremendous indirect 
importance for the student because it is at once the 
inspiration and tool of the faculty. The teacher takes 
the time the undergraduate does not have, and sup- 
plements the text book from the books in the library. 
In brief, he is the connecting link between the student 
and accumulated knowledge. 

The training and scholastic ability of the faculty 
form the second criterion by which the standards of a 
college may be judged. Since the teacher’s function 
is to serve as connecting link between the student and 
knowledge, and since the greatest repository of 
knowledge is the library, a college teacher should be 
trained in the bibliography of his field and should be 
thoroughly at home in his subject, and only one way 
has so far been devised to ensure this. If a college 
requires its teachers to have the doctorate (the de- 
gree, except in the professional schools, is usually the 
doctorate in philosophy) it is reasonably sure that 
they are equipped to guide the undergraduates to ad- 
vanced knowledge. The Ph.D., honestly earned and 
conscientiously awarded, is a guarantee that the holder 
has covered thoroughly the highways and byways of 
his field, has learned the more important names and 
facts, and, above all, found out how to read the sign- 
posts. 

His generak ability may be judged by what further 
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use he makes of his tools, and a college of high stand- 
ing should require scholarly production from its teach- 
ers as a prerequisite for promotion. _This requirement 
spurs on the teacher to engage in research, and gives 
those in whose power promotion lies, tangible evi- 
dence of his worth. Publication also gives the teacher 
the stimulus and benefit of the comments of the 
learned world and leads him to maintain constant con- 
tact with his colleagues. Most important, however, is 
the service done to the teacher and his students by 
the work which research, whatever the impetus, én- 
tails. If lectures are based upon notes made long 
before in graduate school, or upon hazy memories of 
books once read, the teacher inevitably falls into the 
proverbial rut, a rut which is not in the road of prog- 
ress. If, on the other hand, he is continually at his 
research he must keep abreast of the times, reading 
new books and new periodicals, and maintaining con- 
stant contact with fellow workers in his field. Also, 
original research requires a close association with the 
fundamentals of a subject. Thus the teacher engaged 
upon it both meets new ideas which he may turn over 
to his class and keeps fresh in his mind and theirs the 
basis upon which these ideas must be judged. 

The third obvious and fundamental criterion of a 
college is the intellectual standard of its students. At 
present, when education is a national fetish, great 
numbers of would-be students are storming our col- 
leges and universities. Many of these candidates turn 
out to be misfits because they choose the wrong type 
of institution, because they lack the proper secondary 
training to do advanced work, or because they have 
not the necessary mental power to understand and 
cooperate with their teachers. All of these points are 
especially important in our American system of 
graduate curriculum, which requires the student to 
attend each week fifteen or more recitations covering 
five or six different courses. This leaves him little 
time for independent work or for intellectual inquiry 
beyond the limits of the assigned lesson. For infor- 
mation outside the textbook and for additional mental 
stimulus, he must depend upon the classroom work 
of the teacher. If the class as a whole has not high 
ability, the good men are certain to suffer, because 
the teacher must set his pace by the lower half of the 
class. He must stop to explain to these the details of 
the day’s lesson, already grasped by the better men, 
and he can not, for fear of bewildering the poorer 
men, travel rapidly or deal adequately with abstrac- 
tions. Thus the misfit in a subject, or the man with 
low intellect, is a constant impedimenf not only to the 
teacher, but also to the better men in the class. 

There are three ways of overcoming this difficulty, 
none adequate or foolproof in itself, but generally 
satisfactory when combined. The first is by careful 
weeding out of the candidates for admission. Long 
experience has proved that the secondary school 
record alone is not sufficient indication of a student’s 
ability or lack of ability; too often students who can 
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handle easily elementary subjects are lost in college 
courses. There has, however, been worked out by the 
College Entrance Examination Board a system of ex- 
aminations which test—approximately, to be sure, but 
quite fairly—a student’s ability in the various sub- 
jects he has covered. Colleges which require a candi- 
date to take and pass these examinations have found 
that the general intellectual level of their classes has 
risen to a marked degree. Nevertheless, misfits and 
candidates of dubious ability still manage by luck or 
intensive tutoring to gain admission. This means that 
during freshman year at college there must be a fur- 
ther rigorous weeding process. Students who show a 
lack of general ability, especially when it is not offset 
by brilliance in a particular branch of learning, must 
be firmly dismissed. After this double weeding the 
men who remain should all have a capacity to appre- 
ciate and benefit from a college course. Nevertheless, 
the general average is not brilliant, and an institution 
of high standing should provide some means by which 
the student of exceptional ability receives exceptional 
opportunity. This may be done through “honor 
courses,” which give him time and encouragement to 
do independent work, or by segregating the good stu- 
dents in special divisions. Either expedient is expen- 
sive for a college, as it requires not only extra teachers 
but also that these be of the highest mental caliber. 

It makes little difference if the college be large or 
small, prominent in athletics or obscure, in the city or 
in the country. Moreover, it makes little difference 
what courses a college offers, unless the student in- 
tends to treat it as a practical, professional school. 
These are matters of opinion and taste. Given a good 
library to work in, a good faculty to furnish guidance, 
and an intellectual power among classmates great 
enough to stimulate competition, the final result de- 
pends almost entirely upon the student’s own innate 
qualities: his mental power, intellectual curiosity, and 
steadfastness of purpose. 


Sociology 
The Rule of the Bayonet 


DANIEL J. McKenna. 


Poo Spain, Turkey, Greece, Persia and now Poland, 
have welcomed the dictator. All have accepted the 
government of the bayonet. What nation will be next? 
There have been good dictators, just as there have been 
bad democracies. The word “tyrant” once meant only 
an arbitrary personal sovereign and lacked its modern 
sinister connotation of cruelty and injustice. Not all 
nations have been equally capable of self-government. 
For many backward peoples, a benevolent tyrant may 
well be the most suitable type of ruler. But modern 
nations have generally reached a degree of culture which 
enables the people to govern themselves without depend- 
ence upon a dominant individual. 
Two of the nations mentioned in the first paragraph 
are Oriental and their comparison with Western nations 
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would be unfair unless their altered social and political 
viewpoints were remembered. Theoretically, Islam is the 
most democratic institution in the world. Each believer, 
from Caliph to beggar, is equal to every other believer 
in every way, there being, strictly speaking, even no 
priestly hierarchy. In practice, the ceremonial pomp, 
which had surrounded Eastern rulers by immemorial 
custom, quickly supplanted the republic which followed 
Mohammed’s death. Pharaohs and satraps had died, but 
had bequeathed their robes of state to caliphs and sultans. 
With Turkey and Persia, therefore, we need not be con- 
cerned. Reza Khan and Mustapha Kemal are no new 
characters in their own countries, nor will they be the 
last of their kind. 

But Italy, Spain, Greece and Poland have deliberately 
surrendered that for which Europe has striven during 
centuries. The whole modern history of the Occidental 
world is a story of the growth of popular self-govern- 
ment. It is a story of set-backs and reverses as well 
as of victories and gains. But little by little, the people 
of the West have gained the right to make their own 
laws and have protected themselves against domestic op- 
pression by the establishment of constitutional monarch- 
ies and republics. 

At the close of the World War, with its artificially 
stimulated idealism, we thought that the progress towards 
democracy had reached almost its final goal. The world 
was to be made safe for democracy. It was to be made 
a better place in which to live. This had been a war to 
end war. For such things, the Governments of the 
Allied and associated countries had been striving, ac- 
cording to their most solemn assertions. These coun- 
tries had won the War, or at least had caused the Central 
Powers to surrender. Therefore, the people assumed 
that their statesmen would carry into practice the ideals 
to which they had given such stentorian lip-service. 

This popular belief was nothing if not logical. Given 
the condition which was supposed to exist in the minds 
of the leaders of the several Governments, namely, a 
benevolent, unselfish desire for the advancement of hu- 
manity, great and noble reforms would have been pos- 
sible. Unfortunately, the condition was non-existent. 
The same old greed and ruthlessness, the same old race- 
hatreds and jealousies, the same diplomatic chicane and 
deception, the same underhand bargaining with wicked- 
ness, which had soured international relations for centur- 
ies, were still present. And they produced the same 
uniformly evil results which they had produced in the 
past. 

No one can definitely say whether the movement to- 
wards dictatorship was a result of the disillusioning of 
the peoples of Europe, when they saw the repudiation 
of the ideals for which they had bled. Post hoc is not 
necessarily propter hoc. But the close succession of 
events is sometimes fairly evidential of cause and effect, 
even where not necessary according to strict logic. The 
people were universally disillusioned at the end of the 
War and shortly thereafter many nations did make ex- 
periments in dictatorial government. These facts are 
clear and although it may be hard to show, with mathe- 
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matical clarity, a necessary connection between them, it 
would be rash to belittle the significance of either fact 
with respect to the other. Perhaps, as Ferrero has sug- 
gested, the Latin temperament, from the days of the 
Caesars until the present, is peculiarly favorable to the 
government of a strong individual, but this would hardly 
seem reconcilable with the universal nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century procession towards representative con- 
stitutional government. 

Whatever the cause may be, many nations have wel- 
comed back the dictator, after throwing him into the 
political dump-heap. Even in lands where this has not 
occurred, as in France and England, the ranks of those 
who would favor such a change have been greatly aug- 
mented. Undoubtedly, the recent general strike in Eng- 
land has led many Englishmen to favor authorization for 
the Government to act promptly, and, if necessary, ruth- 
lessly, without being forced to account for its actions. 

Even in the United States, certain evidence of dis- 
satisfaction with the bases of representative government 
can be found. No one can fail to note the diminution 
of popular esteem for our legislative assemblies. The 
desire to limit the freedom of debate, the so-called humor 
directed at the alleged ineptitude of our legislators and 
the increasing concentration ot arbitrary authority in 
executive officials, are instances in point. Furthermore, 
we have seen the growth of powerful, extra-legal and ir- 
responsible bodies, like the Anti-Saloon League and the 
Ku Klux Klan. These have tried, and frequently have 
been able, to dominate politics, and privately to enforce 
the laws in which they were interested. Not content with 
this, they have even attempted the illegal and tyrannical 
enforcement of the private rules of morality and religion. 

Should a wave of reaction sweep Europe, as did the 
belief in liberty a century ago, and such a thing is by 
no means impossible, it would be certain to lap the shores 
of America. No nation, least of all an intellectually 
active one, like the United States, can escape the thought- 
force of the rest of the world. 

Fortunately, the United States are most unlikely to 
sacrifice their principles of constitutional order and pro- 
tection to the ambition of some individual or group. No 
organization similar to the Fascisti, which the Ku Klux 
Klan resembles only superficially, could succeed in 
dominating the Government of the United States. For 
one thing, such a body depends for success upon its 
solidarity. The large territorial expanse of this country, 
with its consequent diverse and competitive section in- 
terests, is the strongest safeguard against the controlling 
of the whole by any creed or society. 

A far more insidious and probable danger to the safety 
of the United States is hidden in the contemporary tend- 
ency to treat the Constitution as a repository for trivial 
laws, which should be embodied, if at all, in the statute 
books. The success of the Constitution has been due to 
its aloofness. Its dignity can be attributed to its sim- 
plicity and to the immutable and aphoristic truth of its 
principles. If it becomes filled with amendments which 
refer to matters about which a reasonable difference of 
opinion is possible, it will not command universal accept- 
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ance by the public. A chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link and if one or more portions of the Con- 
stitution be not strong enough to compel respect, the 
whole must become correspondingly weakened. 

The Constitution is now strong enough to bind together 
the various States, even against their will. A process 
of constitutional enfeeblement might well lead to seces- 
sion by various States or sections. This would not be 
the kind of secession which produced the Civil War. 
The Southern States did not question the existence or 
dignity of the Constitution itself. They attempted to 
secede because they thought that it left them the right 
to do so. The dispute was largely one of constitutional 
interpretation andthe fact that it was decided by the 
sword did not change its nature. The survival of the 
Constitution after the Civil War proved its vitality. 

The peril of the future will not be one of diverse 
interpretation but of decrepitude. Barring its sudden 
extinction by hostile conquest or by revolutionary coup d’ 
état, the Constitution is most likely to come to an end 
through an almost imperceptible decrease of popular re- 
spect for it. And when the Constitution falls, the United 
States must fall. 


Note and Comment 

Next Congress 
in Australia 
A LREADY plans are under way for the next Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress. Australia is the 
favored land chosen for the gathering, which is to be held 
in the city of Sydney, in 1928. Remote preparations have 
already been begun in a meeting which was held re- 
cently in St. Mary’s Cathedral, presided over by His 
Grace, the Archbishop of Sydney. An executive com- 
mittee of thirty members was appointed, and among the 
plans discussed was that of arranging a flotilla display in 
the famed Sydney Harbor. Representatives of the Catho- 
lic body have given assurance that the necessary funds 
will be forthcoming to meet the expenses of the Congress, 
which, it is predicted, will be the most notable celebration 

ever held under Catholic auspices in Australia. 





Aloysian Letter 
of the Holy Father 


ONVINCING proof of his interest in the movement 

to celebrate the second Centenary of the Canoniza- 

tion of St. Aloysius Gonzaga is given in a letter recently 
written by His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, to the Father 
General of the Society of Jesus. The Holy Father notes 
with unfeigned approval the steps which have been taken 
to bring more effectively to the knowledge of the young 
men of our day the characteristics and accomplishments 
of the boy-Saint who has been officially designated as 
their Patron; he dwells on the important influence which 
St. Aloysius, both in life and since his death, has exercised 
in the lives of those who have imitated or had recourse to 
him. The Pontiff’s solicitude for the youth of today, sur- 
rounded as it is by so many and such menacing dangers 
encourages him to hope that a generous response may 
follow the invitation to study and imitate the example of 
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St. Aloysius’ life. Referring to the Saint and to St. 
Stanislaus Kostka, both of whom were canonized on the 
same day, the Holy Father writes: 

Would that both these heavenly patrons, through their joint 
intervention, might implore and obtain that the youth of our age, 
in imitation of their example, may the more earnestly aspire to and 
the more speedily advance in the acquisition of that one and only 
true glory of Christ’s faithful, the lustrous ornament of chastity 
and holiness of. life. 

In addition to the other promised marks of his interest 
in the Centenary Celebration, His Holiness assures those 
delegates from all over the world who are to journey to 
Rome next December with the signed pledges of their 
fellow youth, a hearty welcome and a ready audience at 
the Vatican. 





When Treating 
of Spiritualism 


WHEN they attempt to discuss Spiritualism from 
the Catholic point of view, thinks Father Thurs- 
ton, S.J., some of our writers are in danger of jumping 
at rash conclusions. They cannot afford to assume a 
definite attitude in a field where there may still remain 
much for future revelation; neither are they justified in 
speaking confidently regarding the limitations or the range 
of the activities of angels, demons and disincarnate human 
souls, notably the unbaptised, who, after all, form numer- 
ically the vast majority of the human race. Everything 
that can with safety be set down as the Church’s attitude 
in the matter is summed up by the English Jesuit in these 
three propositions : 

(1) The Church has not pronounced upon the essential nature 
of spiritualistic phenomena. 

(2) The Church forbids the general body of the faithful to 
take any part in spiritualistic practices. 

(3) In the manifestations which occur, the Church suspects 
that diabolic agencies may per accidens intervene. 

To this extent the mind of the Church is made clear 
and certain, and it were to be desired, believes Father 
Thurston, that those who are writing in the matter would 
emphasize these points. When they go farther afield in 
denouncing the fraudulent side of Spiritualism, or attri- 
buting its phenomena to diabolic origin, thev can give to 
their arguments only the weight of their own individual 
opinions. 





Where Souls 

Are Audited 

S viewed by a staff-writer in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, a house of retreats is “a place where the 

tired business man may take his troubles, or, rather, a place 
where he may park them on the outside as he enters there” 
to engage for a time in setting-up exercises for his soul. 
Just as Philadelphia’s “ Men of Malvern” have their 
suburban villa, and the Catholic men of New York and 
vicinity a spot for retreat at Staten Island, so the “ White 
House,” six miles out from the city of St. Louis, has pro- 
vided, for the past four years, opportunity for 2,000 men 
—more than 3,600, if the “repeaters” be counted—to 
“audit” their souls, under the directing influence of 
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Father James P. Monaghan, S.J., and his assistant, Father 
Frank J. O’Hern, S.J. After a visit to the “ White 
Hoyse,” the St. Louis newspaperman has come to appreci- 
ate the service of which such an institution is capable. He 
writes : 

In this day of grubbing for money, when the dollar is the god 
of many; in this day when the daily press records a sordid story 
of infidelity to God and nfan, of rampant vice, of greed, avarice; 
when all the world seems to have gone on a spree and old-fashioned 
virtues are almost sneered at—it is a consoling thought to those 
who have regard for the religious side of man and the part that 
God must play in citizenship if this nation is to endure. 
that men of all walks of life will voluntarily leave their places of 
business and spend a few days in sober meditation on the spiritual 
phase of their lives. 

The cited testimonies of many of those who have re- 
tired to the quiet of “ White House” reiterate the enthu- 
siastic tributes that have been sounded wherever the re- 
treat movement has been inaugurated. Such testimony 
makes it clear that the retreatants themslves are the best 
advertisement the movement can have. The influence 
which has come into their lives is of a kind which they 
can unhesitatingly strive to share with others, and feel 
that in the process they are rendering signal service. 





Winner of 
National Honors 
FTER having carried off first honors in competition 
with the representatives of six colleges in New York 
State, as noted in these columns recently, Mr. Charles 
T. Murphy, of Fordham University, was decided the 
winner of the final oratorical contest, held at Los Angeles, 
June 24, under the auspices of the Better American Fed- 
eration. Of the forty-nine colleges and universities ori- 
ginally competing, seven contestants participated in the 
California gathering, made up of students from the seven 
districts of the United States, and representing Harvard, 
Denver, Bucknell, the Universities of Michigan and Vir- 
ginia, Pomona and Fordham. As his prize for the most 
eloquent speech on the Constitution, Mr. Murphy was 
awarded the sum of two thousand dollars. Pomona Col- 
lege, representing the Pacific region was second, Harvard 
University, of the Northeast region, was third. In the 
course of his oration, the Fordham student impressed his 
hearers with the pertinent reflection that 


since we have local autonomy of government and since the 
founders wisely adopted the best features of the English Con- 
stitution, but avoided its faults, and since these principles have 
so efficiently withstood the vicissitudes of our history—since all 
this is so, why should every ranting demagogue, every partisan 
group, every passing evil beckon us on to amend the Constitution? 
The evils of a representative government challenge the responsi- 
bility of the electorate. When you amend this instrumer: care- 
lessly you impair its efficiency and abridge the rights of both 
State and individual. 

Mr. Murphy has already been extended a welcome to 
address organizations in various places throughout the 
country. In addition to the credit he will reflect on his 
Alma Mater it is to be hoped that he can disseminate 
far and wide the sound wisdom of his observation con- 
cerning Constitutional amendment. Such a lesson is one 
that needs emphasizing in the days in which we live. 
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Literature 


Three Women and the Short Story 
Joseru J. REILty 


[’ is a striking fact that three of the best American. 
short stories of the last twenty years are the work of 
women, “ Many Waters,” by Margaret Deland, “ The 
Fat of the Land,” by Anzia Yezierska, and “ The Gay 
Old Dog,” by Edna Ferber. Miss Yezierska came to 
New York from Russian Poland but Mrs. Deland and 
Miss Ferber are American born. 

Mrs. Deland, like Alice Brown, is now nearly seventy. 
But the vitality of her work remains and she enjoys the 
uncommon distinction of living to see one of her books, 
“Old Chester Tales,” accepted as an American classic. 
This volume (her third collection of short-stories, pub- 
lished in 1898) displayed a surprising development in 
the story-telling art, indicated that her interest in prob- 
lems of conduct was abiding, and introduced Dr. Laven- 
dar. 

Men and women, as Mrs. Deland sees them, are not 
isolated individuals free to follow their own bent, desires, 
or emotions, but beings whose lives are inextricably in- 
terwoven with those of others, and who can take no 
radical action without first answering the question, death- - 
less as the worm, “ What is my duty?” To talk of 
duty today is to be old fashioned and accordingly Mrs. 
Deland is old fashioned. But so are the Ten Command- 
ments—and terrifyingly up-to-date! 

The deus ex machina of the Roman theater extricated 
the dramatist no less than the hero from a difficult situa- 
tion and Mrs. Deland has invented a deus of her own. 
She drew him with skill and convincingness, made him 
a lovable old clergyman, and endowed him with sympathy, 
insight, and, rarest thing in the world, common-sense. 
He is Dr. Lavendar. 

In “ Old Chester Tales,” Dr. Lavendar is kept busy. 
One woman craves to have back again the child she has 
yielded to more competent hands than her own to bring 
up. What course will Dr. Lavendar advise? Another, 
the oldest daughter of a large family, postpones her mar- 
riage for years to start her brothers and sisters in life 
only to be rewarded by ingratitude. Will Dr. Lavendar 
permit her to go on pampering their selfishness or will 
he insist that she reward at last the man who has pa- 
tiently waited for her and whom she loves? 

Five years passed before Mrs. Deland produced her 
next volume of short stories. She called it “ Dr. Laven- 
dar’s People” and again the scene was old Chester. 
Despite the critics, this is a better book than “ Old 
Chester Tales” for the style is finer and smoother, the 
touch more certain, and the characterizations better done. 
There is more vitality and warmth in it and Mrs. De- 
land’s humor makes its appearance for the first time. 
Humor is a blessed thing and, if true, is one of the most 
effective preservatives of literature in the world. Read 
“ Amelia,” the best tale in the volume, chuckle over the 
folly of Neddy Dilsworth, smile sympathetically at the 
weakness of poor Amelia and the blindness of her lord 
and master, and (if you’re a man) blush at the keenness 
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of Mrs. Deland in exposing the vanity of the mere male. 

In 1905 Mrs. Deland won a $300 prize for her short 
story “Many Waters” (it appeared three years later in 
the volume called “R. J’s Mother”), which is the most 
satisfyingly good short story she ever wrote. Although 
Dr. Lavendar does not appear in it, a moral problem, 
that of restitution, is involved and presented with high 
dramatic skill. Thomas Fleming’s will clashes with his 
wife’s; evil locks horns with good; and in the balance 
tremble those sacred things which save life from tragedy, 
honor, love, the approval of conscience. 

Mrs. Deland has not given up Chester, or Dr. Lavendar. 
In 1915 appeared a third collection, “Around Old 
Chester,” centering in that well-loved place, the scene 
of Mrs. Deland’s girlhood, and in 1924 a fourth, “ New 
Friends in Old Chester.” In this her former faults ap- 
pear; her style is inclined to wordiness, her stories are 
over-long and leisurely. In Old Chester, one suspects, 
events, like people, are too well-mannered to be in a 
hurry. Her virtues are striking; earnestness, insight that 
goes deep, humor of the heart rather than of the head, a 
sense of the sanctity of duty which places her, and Dr. 
Lavendar, on the side of the angels. 

Today a dozen fresh strains are pulsing through our 
literary arteries and they help to keep us from over-es- 
timating mere technical excellences, from becoming in- 
sular, from falling back upon ourselves, and getting lost 
in emotional refinements. Miss Yezierska must be ac- 
counted among those who have so enriched us. A poor 
immigrant girl with whom intellectual ardor was a pas- 
sion, she found that America meant toil no less than 
opportunity; but always’ even as a sweat-shop slave, the 
thoughts that made a tumult in her brain sought expres- 
sion in this new tongue in which, poor child, she was 
not yet articulate. But Anzia Yezierska had pluck and 
brains; she got a grip on this strange tongue and at last, 
out of a very agony of spirit and body, she bent it to her 
purpose and, from being dumb, became eloquent. 

The immigrants with eyes and hearts turned resolutely 
from the old land and hungrily toward the new but with 
no welcome, no understanding to greet them, find pity 
with Miss Yezierska and a voice. She knows their ter- 
rible loneliness, for she sees them turn to their children 
and the children turn away, their faces stony, despising 
the paternal ways. 

The clash of sons and fathers is as old as the ages, and 
will outlast the hills. It is a favorite theme with Miss 
Yezierska and she gives it a new setting and new poig- 
nancy. Read her “ Hungry Hearts,” and especially that 
striking tale, “‘ The Fat of the Land,” which in six short 
years has become a classic. 

It is an arresting fact that one of the best recent col- 
lections of literature for high schools contains this story, 
written, please remember, by an immigrant girl to whom 
but a few years ago our language was unknown! If we 
to whom English, the richest and noblest of living 
tongues, is an inheritance, insist on perverting it, let us 
at least rejoice that the strangers in our midst are restor- 
ing it to power and significance. 

“The Fat of the Land” shows Miss Yezierska’s gifts 
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at their best. Her theme is not meager, and her types are 
readily recognized and as real as humanity. Here is 
scant humor but plenty of ironic pathos; indeed it is the 
ironic pathos that makes the portrait of Hanneh Breineh 
living and unforgettable. The treatment is strikingly like 
that of Edna Ferber in “ The Gay Old Dog.” It is a 
series of important moments in the life of the chief 
character, and in Hanneh Breineh’s case we see her pov- 
erty, her joy in her son’s success, the affluence which fol- 
lows it, and her disgust and rebellion against the price 
which these heralded blessings exact of her. You will 
not find in this story the poise of Mrs. Deland, or the 
vitalizing touches of Edna Ferber but sure, bold strokes, 
an unswerving sincerity, and a convincingness which be- 
longs to enduring creative literature. 

Edna Ferber has read O. Henry to good purpose and 
although she has never secured his mastery of form she 
shows the result in occasional imitations of his beginnings, 
in frequent brilliant quips in the course of the story, and 
now and then in a “ surprise” ending. 

As a girl in her teens, Miss Ferber went into journal- 
ism and learned what Anzia Yezierska knew by instinct, 
the value of the “ human interest ” element in literature. 
But her note is less tense than Miss Yezierska’s and 
she can achieve a masterpiece like “ The Eldest” from 
materials which Miss Yezierska would find unpromising 
either because their tragedy was too remote or because 
they required too subdued a treatment. 

Anzia Yezierska is emotionally too high-strung to have 
room for humor. Miss Ferber, like Mrs. Deland, has 
it in abundance and like the older woman’s its humanity 
and tenderness prove that it comes wholly from her 
heart. For the same reason (the well-springs of tears 
and of laughter are not far apart) Miss Ferber’s pathos 
is deep and very real, more poignant than Mrs. Deland’s 
but without the anguish that often cries out from the 
pages of Miss Yezierska. What normal emotions can 
resist the passage in “ The Gay Old Dog” where Jo and 
Emily watch the bobbing helmets pass down Michigan 
Avenue? 

Miss Ferber, like Mrs. Deland, notices the little things 
which Miss Yezierska does not observe: the soft clucking 
sounds made by an awakening sleeper; “the peep of in- 
quiry into the coffee-pot ” at breakfast; the bitterness of 
tea when it is cold; the lingering way in which the hands 
of lovers fall apart. Those homely touches prove Miss 
Ferber a keen observer just as her type of humor and 
the quality of her pathos indicate how human and whole- 
some are her sympathies. Her insight and her humanity 
beget a power of characterization in which she equals her 
foreign-born rival and yields nothing to Mrs. Deland. 
Jo Hertz, old lady Mandle, Rose, old man Minick, and 
Hanneh Breineh, are as real as Rip Van Winkle. 

There is much about present-day American fiction, both 
long and short, to deplore and perhaps deride; but it is 
a hopeful sign that, as the generation of Mrs. Deland 
passes, it sees a new one coming into its own to which 
Anzia Yezierska contributes a fresh point of view and 
a passion for sincerity and Edna Ferber a belief in the 
old-fashioned virtues as worthy material for literary art. 
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REVIEWS 


Our American Cardinals. By James J. Watsa, M.D. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. $2.50. 

Thanks to the absorbing interest of the details of the great 
Chicago Eucharistic Congress, the Sacred College of Cardinals, 
individually and collectively, is now a very popular theme for 
public consideration. Dr. Walsh’s appreciation of the seven 
prelates the United States have contributed to the august body 
that aids the Holy Father in the administration of the affairs of 
the Church, therefore, is published at an opportune moment. It 
is compiled also with an eye to attracting the approval of the 
reader, or historical inquirer, who likes quick results rather than 
delays along the tortuous, “documented” path of the “ critical 
historian.” The author frankly admits his sources: Cardinal 
Farley's memoirs of John McCloskey, the first Cardinal; the 
“ official biography” of his Eminence of Baltimore; Mgr. La- 
velle’s sketch of Cardinal Farley; and for the four living rep- 
resentatives the wealth of data in current press and periodical 
publications concerning the personalities he treats of, supplied 
ample material to enable Dr. Walsh to carry out his wish that he 
might “present their lives in such a way as to make Americans 
understand them better.” Facts and incidents of contemporane- 
ous history are often very difficult to obtain for immediate use 
owing to the obstacles attending access to records; or, the ab- 
sence of such needed contributions to the sources of general 
information. Dr. Walsh’s volume has a special value in this re- 
spect in the explanation it offers why these seven men impressed 
themselves deeply on their generation. He believes they exem- 
plified in their official and personal lives Cardinal Mercier’s 
maxim: “ The ideal is not a dream, but your practical duty of 
every day.” T. F. M. 


The Arcturus Adventure. By WittiaAm Beese. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6.00. 

Life is always interesting, and doubly so when it rises before 
you in novel, mysterious, fantastic forms. But what when you chance 
upon goblins, dragons, gargoyles in “real life”? In this beau- 
tifully printed volume, Mr. Beebe, director of the New York 
Zoological Society’s oceanographic expedition, leads his reader 
through the labyrinthine ways of the sea both on its surface 
and in the depths, unfolding the marvels of a new-discovered 
world. He writes familiarly of birds and beasts and volcanoes, 
tells a tale of buried treasure, speculates ingeniously on the phil- 
osophy of marine life—and does it all well. But it is as cicerone 
in the romantic tour of the “dark unfathomed caves of ocean” 
that he reveals his true role. He is considerably more than an 
enthusiastic explorer and an accurate scientific observer; he is 
a highly gifted descriptive artist also. The book is all that its title 
claims for it, an adventure. For there is romance in every drag of 
the net, in every wash and surge and swell of waters, if you have 
the eyes of wonder to disclose it to you. The wealth of accurate 
scientific detail and the gorgeous descriptions of the under-sea 
and its myriad strange denizens make of this book a thrilling 
adventure, more entertaining certainly than many a novel and 
go to prove that fact is often more gripping as well as stranger 
than fiction. It is to be regretted that the author apparently assumes 
the evolution of man from lower forms of life. The work is 
enriched by many beautiful illustrations in color. Lees 





Four Years Beneath the Crescent. By Raraet pE NOGALES. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

This authentic and often illuminating record of personal adven- 
tures during the Great War would furnish admirable material 
for a romance in the mode of Mr. E. P. Oppenheim. A South 
American Catholic with hidalgo blood in his veins elects the 
role of soldier of fortune, joins the Turkish army because red 
tape refuses him an opportunity for congenial service in the ranks 
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of the Allies, and beneath the Crescent witnesses Armenian mas- 
sacres, rubs shoulders with Enver Pasha and other notables, runs 
imminent risk of death over and over again and yet finds time 
to study and analyze the mentality of the terrible Turk. “So it 
came about,” explains the author, “by a process of reasoning nat- 
ural to the Oriental mind, that I was sent to render those services 
with the secret understanding among certain leaders that, when 
my task was done, I was not to leave the scene alive. This 
undercurrent, so interesting to a student of Oriental psychology, 
added a curious zest to my experiences in the Turkish Army during 
the strenuous years of the war. To know that there is a bared 
dagger at one’s back as well as guns in front rekindles ones’ in- 
terest in life, if that has temporarily waned, and puts all one’s 
faculties on the alert. It is, in short, a situation not without its 
special enjoyments.” Senor de Nogales is a fighter first and a 
writer afterward, but his story, though often clogged with details 
interesting to nobody but the author, has episodes that will arouse 
the most jaded reader. Miss Muna Lee has done the translation, 
and done it admirably. B. L. 


The Story of the Western Railroads. By Roserr E. Ruecet. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

This history of the railroads west of the Mississippi from the 
beginnings of their construction to the present time discusses many 
of the financial, engineering and political obstacles encountered 
and conquered in the opening up of this vast area. The author 
attempts to combine in one volume the matter touched in hun- 
dreds of books on various phases of the present railroad problem. 
His scope is wide. He treats of aids given by the various West- 
ern States to attract and make possible the construction of these 
arteries of commercial life. He describes the difficulties that had 
been conquered before the Western Railroads began their con- 
struction and the newer difficulties and perhaps more vast that 
arose in the West. Even the Indians opposed this strange en- 
croachment on their lands and a thrill is given to the story by 
the tale of Federal troops guarding the construction gang of 
the Union Pacific against the attacks of the Braves. The race 
of the different companies to lead in the conquest of the Pacific 
coast is interestingly told. The war of rates, pools and mergers, 
state and federal regulation, capital, labor, the brotherhoods, 
congressional interference which began in the early days and 
exist in perhaps a lesser degree today are treated well. The names 
of Gould, Hill and Harriman come in for their share of praise 
and blame. The book is outspoken and seeks to be fair and im- 
partial in its discussion of various questionable but interesting 
episodes in the history of our American railroads. Its great 
merit is its massing and arranging of the material into a compre- 
hensive survey. The book lacks maps and charts but a full biblio- 
graphy is given at the end. D. L. McC. 


Roman Education, from. Cicero to Quintilian. By Avusrey 
Gwynn, S.J. Oxford University Press: American Branch, 
N. Y. $3.50. 

Lovers of the ancient classics no less than those who are par- 
ticularly interested in the history of education will feel that they 
owe a debt of gratitude to Father Gwynn for having done a good 
and serviceable work and for having done it well. He has de- 
rived his data from the best accredited sources and has drawn 
his conclusions with reserve and moderation.. The same spirit 
of scholarly criticism will, we may hope, characterize the next 
volume in which he proposes to set forth the history of the 
Roman schools under the Empire. In the present volume be- 
fore entering upon a detailed study of the educational ideals por- 
trayed in Cicero’s “De Oratore” and Quintilian’s “ Institutio 
Oratoria,” the author dwells upon the contrast presented by the 
utilitarian aim of the early educational standards of Rome and 
the higher ideal sought by the Greeks in a harmonious training 
of body and mind. The introduction in the second and third cen- 
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turies B. C. of a Graeco-Roman culture resulted, in spite of oppo- 
sition from conservative quarters, in a widening of educational in- 
terests. The story of the growth and development of this culture 
and of the influence of the Greek teachers who initiated it makes 
attractive reading. The sixth chapter devoted to an analysis of 
the “ De Oratore” is, of course, one that is sure to win the read- 
er’s attention. That masterpiece is regarded by Father Gwynn as 
Cicero’s “program of educational reform”; might we not call 
it Cicero’s “Idea of a Roman University.” The details of the 
orator’s program are discussed by the author, especially from 
the historical viewpoint and in their relation with Greek traditions. 
“We must borrow our virtues from Rome and our culture from 
Greece,” says Cicero; these words, adds the author, are an epi- 
tomized expression of Cicero’s educational theory. The study of 
Quintilian’s famous work is equally thorough, and interesting, but 
the ideal proposed by the Spaniard is less broad than the Roman’s. 
J. A. C. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen.—Young ladies will have 
more time, now that school is over, to read books that recall 
the forgotten schoolroom. In “The Fledglings” (Holt. $1.75), 
translated from the Russian of L. A. Charskaya, they will find 
an altogether charming girlhood story. So taken is one with the 
lovable, impulsive girlishness of the “ fledglings” before they 
leave their school that one regrets the ending of their little battles 
with their teachers when they say good-bye. But the heroine 
must yet initiate another into the deep mysteries of learning and 
must face dire peril before she reaches happiness. All the girls— 
or almost all—are lovable: but the wilful little Marusha, red- 
headed, and Tamara, golden-haired, quite win the heart. Every 
real girl and many grownups will enjoy this truly delightful little 
story. 

Fitzhugh Green has before this done no small service to Amer- 
ican youth by his lively and informative books on the life in the 
navy. He can speak with authority on this topic because he is 
a naval officer himself. In “Uncle Sam’s Sailors” (Appleton. 
$2.00), he gives a rapidly moving sketch of the career of a young 
recruit from the time he enlists at the Training Station until his 
earnest application wins for him an appointment to Annapolis. 
The book is full of information that every boy is anxious to se- 
cure about the men in uniform. It should be inspiriting reading 
for boys and young men who are interested—and who of them 
are not ?—in the routine life and the spirit of our fighting forces. 

The American Indian in his native haunts still arouses the 
interest of every red-blooded young male. In “The War Eagle” 
(Appleton. $1.75), Elmer Russell Gregor adds another to his 
long list of Indian stories. He narrates the success of Running 
Fox in stalking his wily enemies and foiling their plans, thereby 
saving his people and a friendly neighboring tribe. Perhaps small 
boys swallow their Indians on the strength of war-paint and 
feathers without demanding any seasoning of particularly intelli- 
gent conversation or clever complication of plot. If so this book 
will satisfy them. The diet will do them no harm unless they 
are young enough to swallow their hero’s superstitions also. 





Young America’s Lessons.—Textbooks of American history 
for the young should be inspiriting. They should fire the grow- 
ing minds with the glory of our past and with the nobility of the 
ideals of those who directed it as well as instil loyalty and 
patriotism. This is the undoubted g'tPose of “The Story of 
Our Country” (Allyn and Bacon. “$1.80), a bulky elementary 
textbook by Ruth West and Willis Mason West. The facts of 
history are impressed on the mind by being narrated in a drama- 
tic fashion. In their arrangement, the contents of the volume are 
well balanced; the present period of the Great War and its after- 
math are treated at length. The book is designed to make history 
an easy and pleasant subject for the student, for there is an abun- 
dance of maps, graphs and illustrations. Occasional defects there 
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are, however, in some details. The practice of calling the Catho- 
lic Church of the early and middle ages the “ Christian Church ” 
has often puzzled us. Would the distinctive title detract from 
Protestantism and stress its late birth? 

In “ American Patriotism” (Allyn and Bacon. $1.00), Merton 
E. Hill has compiled a fine array of addresses, essays and poems 
by renowned Americans, intended to impress the young with the 
great ideals of our nation. The order is chronological, and as 
such would form a compliment to the school history. Special at- 
tention is paid to the Monroe Doctrine and the question of 
arbitration. 

Though written primarily to awaken the interest of our boys 
and girls in the American redman “The Indians Today” (San- 
born), by Flora Warren Seymour, will prove equally interesting 
for their elders. The author, a member of the Board of Indian 
Commissions, is concerned mainly with factual data though there 
is also plenty of coloring to her little volume. She examines the 
events which have brought the various tribes to their present 
status and her discussion is enhanced by the many and excellent 
illustrations that accompany it. But one wonders why when there 
are so many evidences of the civilizing and humanizing work 
of Catholic nuns and missionaries among the Indians and when 
so many enthusiastic encomiums of that work are extant from 
Government officials, that Mrs. Seymour should almost studi- 
ously avoid more than nominal mention of them and even occa- 
sionally misrepresent them. 





Of Clerical Interest.—Priests and seminarians will welcome 
a monograph by Father Thomas Villanova a Zeil, O.M.Cap., 
“Tractatus de Satisfactione Sacramentali” (Innsbruck: Felix 
Rauch, 150 m). It is a brief but thorough discussion of an 
important phase of the Sacrament of Reconciliation and affords 
some very practical suggestions about the imposition of pen- 
ances. 

A second revised edition of Saint Thomas “In Metaphy- 
sicam Aristotelis Commentaria” (30 1.), edited by P. Fr. M.-R. 
Cathala, O.P., has been published by Marietti, Turin. In ad- 
dition to the commentary it contains quite a complete and help- 
ful index. 

Attempting a new edition of the Natural Theology of Father 
Haan, Father Charles Frank, S.J., has practically written a 
new work. “Philosophia Naturalis” (Herder. $2.00), is 
brought up to date by a very lengthy discussion of evolution. 

Pustet has published a medium sized “ Horae Diurnae” ($6.00) 
corrected and amended to 1926. As is usual with the Pustet 
publications, the binding is strong and flexible, the paper is good 
and the printing easy for the eyes. 





Reprints and Textbooks.—Our parochial school teachers 
will note with pleasure the publication of the “ Fourth Reader ” 
in “ The Corona Readers” (Ginn), which Maurice Francis Egan, 
Brother Leo and James H. Fassett collaborated on. In keeping 
with the plan followed in earlier books of the series many read- 
ings on the life of our Lord and the Saints have a place in the 
contents.——-Three stories of Robert Louis Stevenson have recent- 
ly been reprinted in The World’s Classics’ series (Americar 
Branch: Oxford University Press): “Treasure Island” (80c.) 
and “ Kidnapped” and “Catriona” (80c.), the latter volume in- 
cluding the two well known tales of the adventures of David Bal- 
four.——Clarence Stratton has edited for junior high school pupils 
Shakespeare’s “Comedy of Errors” (Allyn and Bacon. (60c.), 
several features of which, notably the illustrations, will make it 
welcome to the pupils——For the same students John C. Stone has 
published “The New Mathematics: Book One and Book Two” 
(Sanborn). The volumes cover the ordinary matter prescribed 
for the seventh and eighth school years though one wonders if 
some of the material is not a bit too abstruse and difficult for 
the mentality of the pupils who make up those classes. 
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The Red Ledger. Frederick Lonton. Madame Judas. 
Major Dane’s Garden. Cubwood. Shoals of Honor. They 
Had to See Paris. 

Frank L. Packard’s creations are always spell-binding. Where- 
fore no one who expects a thrill from the perusual of “The 
Red Ledger” (Doran. $2.00) will be disappointed. Incidentally, 
the main character is not the peerless Jimmie Dale, but a pictur- 
esque dispenser of uncanonical justice by the name of Charlebois. 
The American Indian of the olden days never forgot a friend 
and never forgave an enemy. The same applies to Charlebois. 
He repays his debts to friends and enemies even unto the last 
farthing. This done, the red ledger is closed. 


Rarely nowadays do authors go back to the English Classics 
for models for their modern work. “ Frederick Lonton” (Long- 
mans. $2.25) might well have been written by Dickens himself. 
D. W. Croft tells a quaint story of a man who, under the im- 
pression that he had committed a murder, sinks his identity in the 
purlieus of the slums of London. In describing the life of 
Frederick (Uncle), amidst the poverty of the dock-workers, the 
author gives a pen-picture worthy of the best of the classical 
authors. It is a story that ably portrays the grinding struggle of 
those who live but from day to day. 


Even though it is founded on the hackneyed mysterious murder, 
“ Madame Judas” (Lippincott. $2.00), by Margaret Turnbull, is 
an excellent detective story, quite beyond the average. Madame 
Judas by no means deserves this opprobrious title, though there 
is a reason. The bright particular star is a woman reporter, the 
Female Ferret, so called for her skill in running down criminals. 
The nickname gives a very poor idea of her charming personality 
but it does indicate that she is the moving spirit in solving a 
problem which calls for nothing short of genius. For those with 
a taste for the sleuth, this story should prove a choice morsel. 


To those who have a penchant for stories of Colonial intrigue, 
“Major Dane’s Garden” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50), by M. F. 
Perham, will prove not altogether uninteresting. It is a tale of 
the clashing of two strong characters, the one battling in the 
interest of humanity, the other fighting for self. The right pre- 
vails, as it should. There is a romance, woven into the plot, that 
detracts rather than enhances. 


Virgil speaks of one of the tasks of his hero as “an unend- 
ing task.” As one stumbles through the three hundred and forty 
pages of the finest print in “ Cubwood” (A. and C. Boni. $2.00), 
one thinks of Virgil’s phrase. W. R. Sunderland Lewis writes a 
boy’s story. The weary grinding through page after page of the 
psychological study of the genus called boy would be enough to 
tire even the most enthusiastic friend of the author. The story 
itself is clever enough, but the English sense of humor, generally 
speaking, fails to find the American funny bone. 


Shallow is the plot and vague is the recital in the “ Shoals of 
Honor” (Dutton. $2.00), by Elizabeth S. Holding. Having 
reached the end of the three hundred and thirtieth page, one 
will begin to suspect that one has not made any progress. Per- 
haps this is an example of the literature of the future in which 
initiates may be able to discern a beauty all its own. But the de- 
spairing average reader, and one reviewer, must confess that the 
pages seem to be dotted with just “ words, words, words.” 


From Oklahoma to Paris went Pike Peters and Mrs. Peters, 
went, too, Opal and Ross. These innocents abroad, under the 
skilful tutelage of Homer Croy in his “ They Had To See Paris” 
(Harper. $2.00), perform many of the incredulously inane tricks 
that have made the American tourist famous through Europe. Of 
course, Mr. Croy indulges in a little exaggeration, for that is 
his type of humor. Despite his lack of religion, Pike is an at- 
tractive old philosopher of the West who is not amenable to 
the family desire of “bringing up father.” The Mrs. and Opal 
are “intrigued” by the “European scene,” and Ross has a 
mysterious time of it. They all come back safely “to home.” The 
book is more acceptable than others by Mr. Croy. 





Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
this department 


Free State Employers 


To the Editor of AmERIcA: 

I have read with great interest Father Talbot's articles in your 
issues of May 22 and 29. Father Talbot is evidently a keen ob- 
server and an accurate recorder. 

I think he is misinformed, when he suggests, in the former 
article, that employers discriminate against men who took Miss 
MacSwiney’s side in the fighting of 1922-23. Employment is 
unfortunately scarce in Ireland, owing to the Great War and 
our own two small wars, but, so far as I know, the difficulty of 
getting work is not affected by the past or present politics of 
the work-seeker. Commandant General Tom Barry, the most 
prominent opponent of the Free State in this country, is now 
employed in a responsible position as creamery inspector, under 
a company presided over by Mr. Andrew O'Shaughnessy, a mem- 
ber of the Government party in the Legislature. 

There is very little personal bitterness against the followers of 
the losing side. Most supporters of the Government, I think, are 
willing to pass the sponge over the events of 1922-23. 


Ballinwillin, Ireland. J. F. Meacuer. 


Transfigured Profligacy on the Stage 


To the Editor of America: 

Cyril Maude, the English actor, was recently quoted in the 
press as deploring a growing tendency in American playwriting 
“toward filth.” A blunt statement but unfortunately so founded 
in fact that even when, as in the present instance, coming from 
a not irreproachable source, it cannot be disputed. In the court 
of public opinion it is often necessary to make a distinction between 
what is to be regarded as an admission from an offender and 
testimony from a respected witness. This is a case in point. 

Mr. Cyril Maude is an attractive, genial type of Englishman, 
but it is pertinent to recall that his greatest success in this coun- 
try—aside from the melodramatic “ Grumpy ”—was made in’what 
was euphoniously styled “a sophisticated comedy,” by Frederick 
Lonsdale, “Aren’t We All?” In that play, greatly in favor 
with our smart set, Cyril Maude impersonated what one of his 
admirers and a prominent dramatic critic described as “a grinning 
and prudent satyr,” whose aim it was “to live a life of comfort- 
able unchastity.” I respectfully submit to your readers that it is 
the vogue of such plays that helps along the tendency “toward 
filth” which Cyril Maude professes to deplore. 

Many years ago, Cardinal Manning, speaking of the danger 
in the theater “to the unconscious purity of the senses and the 
soul,” characterized just such plays as “Aren’t We All?” as: 
“transfigured profligacy and unchastity in haloes of the stage.” 


Brooklyn. A.Frrep YOUNG. 


Not a Fair Comparison 
To the Editor of America: 

Permit me to make a few comments on the communications in 
America by Mr. Schmid, “ How to launch a Catholic Daily” 
(March 20), and R. Willman, “The Lay Apostolate” (April 
10). Both speak of the well-established Catholic dailies of Ger- 
many and other European countries. 

In my opinion it is hardly’ fair to American Catholics to com- 
pare their press with that of countries in which the Church has 
been established well nigh fifteen centuries. Apart from the 
great difference in age of the European countries and the United 
States there are other important factors that must not be over- 
looked when making a comparison of the press of the various 
nations. Let me draw the readers attention to at least two of 
these factors. 
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I am referring only to Germany, because I know something 
of conditions there, whereas I know little or nothing of the con- 
ditions of the other countries that were mentioned. 

If Germany has a well-developed Catholic press it is due in the 
first place to the geographical location of the Catholics in that 
country. In the United States, even though we find locations 
where Catholics are more numerous than in others, it still re- 
mains true that they are well spread out over the entire country, 
and nowhere, to my knowledge, do they predominate. in Ger- 
many it is different. Some parts are almost exclusively Catholic, 
while othegs are almost entirely Protestant. 

For example, Prussia proper and Saxony are very strongly 
Protestant, and I defy any one to point out many Catholic dailies 
in those territories. On the other hand Bavaria, the Rhineland, 
and the province of Westphalia are almost equally Catholic, 
with the consequence that by far the greater percentage of dailies 
in those territories are Catholic. This is true even of the 
industrial center, known as the Ruhr Valley, although you will 
find there also a well-established Socialistic and capitalistic press. 
The reason is obvious. Every element has its own press. I think 
these facts are clear, as well as their consequences. 

There is, however, another factor which accounts for the fine 
Catholic dailies in Germany. Every daily paper of any import- 
ance has some political affiliation. Now I think it is generally 
known to the readers of America that in Germany there are 
political parties, which, even though they are not strictly speaking 
Catholic parties, still represent Catholic interests. They are the 
Center and the Bavarian People’s parties. With a few excep- 
tions the adherents of these parties are Catholic. The organs 
of those parties are their dailies, which must necessarily have 
strong Catholic tendencies. Those are the Catholic dailies of 
Germany. 

I am not certain, but I believe that conditions in the other 
countries are similar. With us it is entirely different, we have 
neither Catholic localities, nor Catholic parties; consequently 
no well-developed Catholic daily press. 

Personally I am convinced that we should have a daily press 
worthy of our numbers and wealth, but I fear that we shall 
never have it unless our Hierarchy gives it some of its energy 

as well as financial assistance. The purpose is well worth both 
of these. 

Bangor, Wis. F. A. H. 


For Home and Foreign Missions 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I wish to explain the ignorance I have been charged with in 
your issue of May 22 by the Director of the New York Arch- 
diocesan Office of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 
I wish also to extend my hypothetical apologies to “the Faithful 
of New York, the greatest Archdiocese in the world.” 

I assumed I was not engaged in solving a word-puzzle. While 
the original communication of March 27 did state that the New 
York office of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith had 
collected some half million dollars for home and foreign mis- 
sions, still that statement occurred before the itemizing paragraph 
I had criticized and in conjunction with the further statement that 
the New York office had sent last year to the central office of the 
Society at Rome the largest sum yet received from any diocese. 
The itemizing paragraph read as follows: 

The net contribution from the Archdiocese of New 
York to the Catholic Foreign Missions and the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith amomted to $469,458,15. Of 
this amount $180,851.07 was sent to the Central Office of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith at Rome. 
The remaining amount of $288,607.08 was sent direct 
through our office to the missionaries in the field. 

I took from that paragraph that in round numbers $180,000 
was sent directly to the Roman headquarters and the rest dis- 
tributed immediately by the New York Office to foreign mis- 
For this interpretation, seemingly warranted by every 


sionaries. 
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canon of criticism, I have been accused of not knowing the nature 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, “ which is now 
-helping the home as well as the foreign missions.” 

Now comes the key to the puzzle in the information that the 
paragraph in question signified this and this only: New York gave 
last year some $470,000 net to missions. Of this sum some $180,000 
went to Rome for the international pontifical Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. The rest was divided directly by the 
New York office between home and foreign missions. What 
amount went to, home missions is not said, whether it was some- 
thing like a half or only a nominal sum. 

If the former, I want to apologize most humbly to New York 
Catholics for suspecting their half enlightenment. If the latter, 
I am hopeful that we Catholic Students’ Mission Crusaders may 
arrange for the symbolic Crusader after the forthcoming Dayton 
convention to ride eastward and to shout through the canyons 
of the Metropolis, “ God wills it,” “God wills it”—the support of 
home missions also. 


Webster Groves, Mo. LucinpDA CLEMENS. 


More Light on Paul Dresser 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Having lived in Indiana from 1884 until 1922 and being con- 
versant with Catholic priests and institutions of the State, I 
would like to draw your attention to a few inaccurate statements 
in the article entitled “Tribute to a Ballad Writer,” by Scott 
Armstrong (America, June 12). 

Speaking about Mr. Dresser’s early years he states, “ When 
about fourteen years old he was sent to St. Meinrad’s Academy, 
in the southern part of the State, and became chapel organist.” 

Now if the “Catholic Directory” is consulted, it will be found 
that in all of Indiana there is no St. Meinrad’s Academy, but you 
will find the great St. Meinrad’s Abbey and Seminary, where he 
was likely sent to study for the priesthood. That he became 
organist I doubt very much, for the organ is usually presided over 
by one of the fathers. 

The next statement is to the effect, “that he turned up in In- 
dianapolis, at the home of the Rev. Father Ollardine.” 

At no time during the past forty years did Indianapolis have a 
priest by that name, but we did have the Rev. Herman J. Allerd- 
ing, pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, later the Rt. Rev. Bishop of 
the Diocese of Ft. Wayne, Indianapolis. That he befriended the 
boy and supplied him with clothing and carfare, is no surprise to 
anyone who intimately knew the good priest. 


Detroit. Louis W. Kris. 


Franciscan Caves 


To the Editor of America: 

Some weeks ago an article on Assisi appeared in America. |! 
read it with great pleasure, noting however that the writer had 
forgotten to mention anything about the Carceri, although almost 
every other point of interest in Assisi came under his considera- 
tion. I would supply, therefore, for this little omission by the 
following description, which may not be out of place owing to the 
interest manifested this year in St. Francis. 

The road to the Carceri is very like the strait and narrow path 
in that few there are who find it. Out it goes from Assisi’s 
walled enclosure to make the rocky ascent of Subasio through 
olive trees scattered among boulders that are everywhere, even 
in the road itself. Toilsome indeed is the climb to the mountain 
retreat which Saint Francis selected for the penitents when 
they had their headquarters at Rivo Torto in the plain. 

It seems that this same inaccessibility recommended the spot to 
Saint Bernardine of Siena for there he built a miniature monastery 
over the cave which 200 hundred years before had served as a 
shelter for Brother Ass. Today Bernardine’s structure still stands 
guard clinging tenaciously to the walls of the ravine in an even 
more hazardous way than that in which the structure at Subiaco 
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hangs above the Sacro Speco. Groves of ilexes hide it from the 
pilgrim’s gaze until he has reached the end of his two hour climb 
and stands at the gate ready to awaken the slumbering echoes 
of the place and Fra Gabriello from his prayers. 

Twelve steps across the courtyard lead you to the chapel where 
you may kneel down in any one of the four choir stalls and give 
yourself over to the reveries which the place suggests, and if 
you have been so foolhardy in Christ as to come fasting on a 
daybreak pilgrimage the Lord will repay you amply for such de- 
votedness. Across the court from the chapel is the refectory, 
a place of holy memories as well, for one must know that Saints 
more numerous than the fingers of the hand have eaten their 
frugal fare at the same board and bent their backs at table lest 
they should strike their heads on the same projecting rock wall. 
A similar attention to one’s stature which could be diminished 
conveniently by a cubit in such passages is necessary on making 
the descent to the cave. 

Saint Francis had come there to pray and when the devil came 
to distract him Satan was dismissed with such precipitancy that 
an opening in the rock floor remained to mark his exit. But a 
man’s real enemies are those of his own household. The devil 
came and went at once; it was Sister Water that kept making 
such a continuous uproar on her way down the mountain that 
the retreatants’ ruminations were really disturbed. Henceforth she 
must go to Rivo Torto silently underground and even now she 


keeps the same obedient retirement except in times of impending . 


calamity as before the earthquake at Messina. 

Across the gulch bends the same ilex on which the birds perched 
and heard the word of God before they flew away to sing His 
praises to the four corners of the earth. In the words about are 
the other caves which were the homes of Francis’ brethren. God 
was adored in every one of them by men who had left the world 
for a time to live in a cave like a man who was like Christ. 
Bernardone of Assisi and the Penitents were followed by Ber- 
nardino of Siena and the Observants in their choice of the better 
part which they gave up only for one that is still better. 

Philadelphia. James Ryan Hucues, D.D. 


A. F. of L. and Mexico 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The articles by Mr. David Goldstein on the A. F. of L. and 
Mexico and your editorials convincingly refute the recent dis- 
claimers made by officials of the Federation. I have taken the 
matter up with some of the trade unions, and I can give an as- 
surance that if the rank and file respond as they should, a repudi- 
ation of the Federation’s Mexican policy will be forthcoming. 

I need not explain that the A. F. of L. is a voluntary body, 
the Internationals and Locals have the last say, and if the delegates 
to the A. F. of L. convention allow the executive council to dictate 
a policy that condones this horrible persecution across the Rio 
Grande, then all the groups would deserve condemnation. I say 
this as one who has been a staunch defender of the A. F. of L. 
against Communists and others that threatened the movement in 
the past. But I cannot tolerate the Federation’s policy in Mexico 
as a trade unionist, and much less as a Catholic. 

Pittsburgh. J. E. Loverr. 


Constitutional Allegiance 


To the Editor of America: 

I have read with a great deal of interest your editorial in the 
June 12 America, commenting on a recent Christian Advocate 
editorial on “ Constitutional Allegiance.” I note with approval 
your statement that: “No one but an atheist will place his alle- 
giance to the Constitution above his allegiance to God”; also the 
quotations from the Bishops’ Pastoral of 1837 and from the 
article by Cardinal O’Connell on Catholics and Civil Allegiance. 

Another authority on constitutional allegiance might be men- 
tioned to whose expressed and frequently quoted opinion our 
Methodist editor and Methodist brethren, particularly those of 
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New York and Boston, may be inclined to give more favorable 
consideration, i.e., Senator William H. Seward, who represented 
New York in the United States Senate and afterwards was Sec- 
retary of State under President Lincoln during the Civil War. 

During the Anti-Slavery agitation which preceded the Civil War 
it was contended by the Pro-Slavery men that the Constitution 
not only permitted slavery but upheld it; and that the 
Constitution by its own force carried slavery into the Free States 
and Free Territory. 

In his debate in the United States Senate with Webster and 
Clay, over the Compromise Bill of 1850, which would have ex- 
tended slavery into the Free Territory recently acquired from 
Mexico (slavery had been abolished in Mexico years before by 
the Spanish and Mexican Governments), Senator Seward made 
this statement: 

There are constitutions and statutes, codes mercantile and 
codes civil, but when we are legislating for states, especially 
when we are founding states, all these laws must be brought 
to the standard of the laws of God, and must be tried by that 
standard and must stand or fall by it. . . . 

We hold no arbitrary authority over anything whether ac- 
quired lawfully or seized by usurpation. The Constitution 
regulates our stewardship; the Constitution devotes the do- 
main to union, to justice, to defense, to welfare and to liberty. 

But there is a Higher Law than the Constitution which 
regulates our authority over the domain and devotes it to the 
same noble purposes. This is a part—no inconsiderable part— 
of the common heritage of mankind, bestowed on them by 
the Creator of the universe. We are the stewards and must 
so discharge our trust as to secure in the highest degree their 
happiness. (A. B. Hart, “ American History as Told by Con- 
temporaries,” p. 57). 


Longmont, Colo. Tuos. F. Manony. 


In Darkest West Virginia 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The writer, an enthusiastic reader of America, begs your in- 
dulgence for this communication. I am sending you under sepa- 
rate cover today’s issue of the Roanoke World News. You wil! 
please note on the front page a leading article by Robert T. Small 
“Has Catholic Church Taken Stand Against League of Nations?” 

You will, by reading this article, detect an attempt to make 
political capital out of the Eucharistic Congress. But you can 
read the entire paper and not find one report of the magnificent 
spectacle presented at Chicago. 

How different from the wonderful sympathetic reports broad- 
casted by the Associated Press and the United Press! Instead, 
there is a story headed: “ Demonstration and Parade of Klan 
Forbidden.” It is apparent where the sympathy of this paper lies. 

The writer is on a business trip through West Virginia this 
week (the week of the Eucharistic Congress) and has failed to 
find any reports of the Congress carried by the local papers 
in any of the small cities of West Virginia. 

Cincinnati. B. A. 


A Scientific Apostolate 


To the Editor of America: 

In reference to “A Scientific Apostolate,” in your Communica- 
tions columns of April 10 and June 12, concerning the publica- 
tion of scientific proofs of the miracles performed at Lourdes, 
France, permit me to say that such a publication exists. I have not 
at hand the title or the name of the author, but I recall, years ago, 
while in Italy for studies, to have seen it in the hands of one of 
my companions. It was a fairly large volume, most of the cases 
were illustrated. Besides, each one was reported with document- 
ary evidence signed by the physician or physicians who attended 
or examined the patient before and after the cure. I feel certain 
the physicians can have any information they desire on the subject 
by writing to the doctor in charge at the shrine of Lourdes, or 
the bishop of Tarbes, under whose jurisdiction the shrine is. 

New York. M. M. 

[The book referred to is “ Twenty Cures at Lourdes,” by de 
Grandmaison. Herder. $2.60. Ep. Amenrica.] 


















